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Lincoln and This Crisis 


fan every birthday of a statesman means 
pondering his words, why that recurrent study? 
Many figures in history have been formed by the 
public imagination, by accretion. Whatever the 
creative faculty of successive masses has done to 
Lincoln, it has not departed from the base. The 
documents are there to confirm every feature and 
anxious wrinkle. In this, the year of upheaval, profit 
may be derived from recalling the war President’s 
spirit toward foreign complications. Now the United 
States is clamorously besought by conflicting ele- 
ments. The Turkish ambassador was recalled for in- 
discretion. The German ambassador is an open propa- 
gandist, as is his semi-official associate, Dr. Dern- 
burg. A political party of German sympathizers is 
even being formed, to fight everybody in public 
life who does not carry out its ideas of “American” 
interests. The British ambassador behaves with 
scrupulous correctness, but many of his countrymen 
are rapidly becoming dangerous in hysteria about 
what they deem our moral duty to render open or 
covert assistance. Too few, like our distinguished 
French visitor, M. Brieux, decide not to insult Ameri- 
can intelligence by preaching about what it should 
think. Hyphenated Americans are the most danger- 
ous. They act in groups, by societies, through con- 
gressmen, through newspapers, as if they were not 
Americans. In spite of Secretary Bryan’s answer to 
them, they will not subside. At the other end is the 
agitation for intervention on the Belgian issue, with 
amazing distortions of the obligations the United 
States accepted at the Hague. Lincoln faced a more 
Mr. Boardman Robinson, on the 
page opposite, gives with penetrating sympathy, an 
interpretation of the sensitive, elevated, just and 
modest patience that marked every fibre of that 
statesman’s being. Patience and justice were called 
for when Seward wished to defy Europe in 1861, and 
when, in the same year, the public was clamorous for 
war. One of the anti-administration organs of to- 
day, owned by Mr. Hearst, with thousands of Ger- 
man readers, when Mr. Bryan’s statement was made, 
argued that the Secretary was “paid” to represent 
the United States, as a lawyer represents a client, not 
to seek truth. The demagogues of 1861 put that 
position up to Lincoln. He said of Mason and 
Slidell: “We must stick to American principles con- 
cerning the rights of neutrals. We fought Great 
Britain for insisting, by theory and practice, on the 
right to do exactly what Captain Wilkes has done. 
If Great Britain shall now protest against the act and 





demand their release, we must give them up.” 

If Lincoln were President during this European 
war, could anybody doubt he would confine himself 
strictly to the proper rights and undeniable duties of 
the United States? Would he not again be tactful, 
patient, just? Would he not be cold to agitators of 
all nations, and especially to agitators of American 
birth or naturalization, and to newspapers and poli- 
ticians who urge departures planned to obtain parti- 
san support? How can those who trust the genius 
of Abraham Lincoln best celebrate his birthday? 
Not better than by dedicating their support to the 
foreign policy that since last July the American gov- 
ernment has pursued. 


The Business Prospect 


| eemnnrmgon may not be progressive in 
everything, but note that her city government 
has sold five million four per cent bonds “over the 
counter,” or direct to the investor, without any in- 
tervening banker, in less than seven hours. This 
not only illustrates the correct method of selling 
bonds, but is a little hint also of the capital waiting 
for investment. Most of the sale was for $500 and 
$1000 to men and women standing in line. 

There is one slogan going about just now, “Made 
in America.” An excellent slogan. There is an- 
other, “Buy it now.” That also is sound. The best 
judges predict a rapid improvement in conditions. 
There are beginnings already. Conditions are very 
favorable in our fortunate country. The sensible and 
helpful thing is to jump right in. 


Against Free Speech 


| peeiewen WEEKLY has published so many pro- 

tests against the anti-Catholic mania that our 
position is in no danger of being misunderstood. Mr. 
Gallivan has introduced in Congress a bill to amend 
the postal laws, providing that any “publications 
which are, or are represented to be, a reflection on any 
form of religious worship practiced or held sacred by 
any citizens of the United States” shall be excluded 
from the mails. In other words, Mormonism, Calvin- 
ism, Unitarianism, Christian Science, Confucianism, 
Mohammedanism, cannot be “reflected on.” The 
signs lead us to the conclusion, however, that it is 
none of those religions or creeds that the bill protects 
from criticism, but the beliefs of the Roman Cath- 
olics. If so, wise Catholics will take no steps in 
support of a bill so subversive of the fundamental 
American right of free speech. 
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Shame on Us 


ARIOUS readers ask why Harper’s WEEKLY has 

not expressed an opinion on the shipping bill. 

It is because we have not been able to accumulate 

sufficient knowledge; a feeble reason, no doubt, but 
the only one we have. 


A Notorious Case 


ILLIAM JAMES, who was always original and 

sometimes extreme, once went so far in con- 
versation as to declare it absurd for the criminal 
law to interfere in family relations, the family bond 
forming against injury as strong a check as could 
be useful. Possibly the silliest conceivable inter- 
ference with the private affairs of adult and re- 
sponsible individuals is now being sadly exploited 
by perverted law in the notorious Rogers case. To a 
tragedy of mixed-up and unhappy personal relations 
is added the tragedy of law wrenched from its pur- 
pose for the sake of insolent oppression. That the 
distracted mother should be tried for murder is bar- 
barous enough, a failure of our social system, al- 
though doubtless a failure forced by the law upon the 
officers of the law. For the trial of Rogers under a so- 
called white slave act, however, those officers have 
no such excuse. They are, whether for notoriety or 
from absence of intellect, making wholly voluntary 
asses of themselves, and also helping to make such 
laws a traditional joke before juries, even in cases to 
which they could properly be applied. 


Napoleon on Force 


ENIUS frequently sees truths opposed to its own 
trend. Napoleon represents violence, yet he was 
capable of saying: 


Charlemagne, and myself 
have formulated empires. But upon what did 
we rest the creations of our genius? Upon force. 
Jesus Christ alone founded his empire upon love, 
and at this moment millions of men will die for 
him, 


Alexander, Caesar, 


These tributes to the spiritual are not very frequent 
with Napoleon, however. Often he says things 
which are revolting to the sense of today. Not even 
Bernhardi, as far as we are aware, has written any- 
thing to compare in brutality with this: 


The worse the man, the better the soldier. If 
soldiers are not corrupt, they must be made so. 


Happily, it is not true. The instructions which Lord 
Kitchener issued to the British soldiers about the 
duties incumbent on them when they started for the 
continent were such as the mother of any of those 
young men would approve, and they have not fought 
the less bravely for being sent off with a request that 
they carry with them the highest private morals. 


The Beginning 


HILOSOPHERS and lawyers make a distinction 
between remote causes, or conditions, and 
precipitating or immediate causes. Suppose we apply 
this distinction to the European conflict. The under- 
lying conditions inviting war were principally these: 
i. The system of armed peace. 





2. Tariffs and other trade discriminations. 

3. Personal and secret government. 

4. Confusion of race, language, and religion in 
Southeast Europe. 

5. Germany’s possession of Alsace-Lorraine, 
against the advice of Bismarck, and on the insistence 
of Moltke. 

Under one or another of these heads can be put 
Germany’s feeling that Belgium and Holland logic- 
ally belong to her, the Prussian tradition of force, 
dating most conspicuously from Frederick the Great, 
England’s control of the sea and her support for some 
years of Russia and France. As to just where to 
bring in the Pan-German movement we are in a little 
doubt. The New York Staats Zeitung said nine years 
ago: 

If Germany today in general is unbeloved, and is 
able so easily to become suspected, the first and 
principal reason for this is the provocative activity 
of the Pan-Germans, their vainglory and _ their 
mania for treating other powers with mortifying 
insolence. When they complain about the agree- 
ment between France and England they should 
not forget that their unmeasured enmity against: 
Great Britain has driven that country into the 
arms of France. 

The precipitating cause was the decision, certainly 
shared by Germany if not primarily made by her, to 
punish Servia at a moment when Ireland threatened 
civil war, France’s unpreparedness had been ex- 
ploited in her Senate, Russia was two or three years 
from fully ready, and Germany had reached her 
highest conceivable preparation. 

The Archduke excuse has been put to sleep for- 
ever by the Italian revelations. The excuse of Ger- 
man ignorance has been killed by the best informed 
publicist in Europe. On August 1st, Maximilian 
Harden said: 

If it. were even conceivable that the German 
Chancellor did not exactly know, to: the smallest 
detail, what Austria was about to demand at 
Belgrade, conceivable that we should have 
been taken by surprise by such an explosive Note, 
we should be not Austria’s allies but her lackeys. 
Why not admit what is and must be the truth, 
namely, that between Vienna and Berlin every- 
thing was jointly prepared? 

Months later, Harden repeated: 

Not against our will, and as a nation taken by 
surprise, did we hurl ourselves into this gigantic 
venture. We willed it; we had to will it. 

The underlying causes, the balance of grievances, 
is another story, but in July last it was Germany 
who had fully made up her mind to strike, to strike 
through Belgium, and to win for herself by arms the 
place in the world to which, according to her own 
ideas, her own merits gave her a moral claim. 


Martial Airs 


ANIEL WEBSTER, in one of his most magnifi- 
cent passages, spoke of a power “which has 
dotted over the surface of the whole globe with her 
possessions and military pests, whose morning drum- 
beat, following the sun and keeping company with 
the hours, circles the earth with one continuous and 
unbroken strain of the martial airs of England.” 
She lost some colonies at the time Webster refers to, 
because George III existed and Fox and Burke and 
Chatham could not make the voice of England heard. 
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But there are no George IIIs any more, and the airs 
that prevail are not martial. Whoever heard any- 
body sing “Britannia Rules the Waves’? Whoever 
heard any warlike song in England? The typical 
British taste in war-songs is illustrated by Tipper- 
ary. Who ever heard anything like the toast to “The 
Day”, to “Deutschland ueber alles,” to “We are 
ready”—conquering the soul of a people that should 
be free? 


Libraries and the War 


N interesting reaction of the war is shown in our 

Public Libraries. Very radical is the change felt 
there in the.demand for serious reading. Naturally 
European history, travel, geography and _ historic 
romance are replacing the popular demand for the 
breath catching novel. Books on military subjects 
come first, with a waiting list. Naval engineering is 
peculiarly popular. Most significant is the call by 
factory hands for books pertaining to their own 
trades. They now study the records of European 
treatment, so that they may be better equipped to 
meet the expected changes toward American made 
products. Wide-awake librarians encourage this 
movement by obtaining and displaying adequate 
books to met this enlightened demand. 


Bagehot on Prussia 


BOUT the most penetrating modern critic of 

public affairs, Walter Bagehot, made an analysis 
of the Prussian jingo mania, as far back as 1875, 
which shows the clearness of his vision. It also fits in 
well with the German argument that has recently 
been pressed to the foreground: that Americans “are 
incapable of understanding German ways of think- 


ing.” Bagehot says: 


. .. . the nationalism of Germany, and, most 
of all the German states, of Prussia, is in an un- 
naturally excitable, and consequently irrational, 
phase. . . . Germany is at the present moment 
absurdly flushed with the new sense of her na- 
tional importance. The majority of the national 
party cannot for the time believe that any creed 
is important enough to come into serious compe- 
tition with the creed of Germanism. Germany is 
going through a sort of epidemic of blind and 
frantic nationalism, a sort of political measles to 
which great nations in the infancy of their con- 
scious unity and power are very liable. 


That last clause fits the United States as she was 
some thirty years ago, when we were fond of repeat- 
ing, 

We don't want to fight, 

But by jingo if we do 

We’ve got the ships, 

We’ve got the men, 

And we’ve got the money too. 

Bagehot follows along with a sentence of peculiar 
foresight about Bismarck: 


We fear that he is sowing what men less 
strong than he will reap, and that the harvest 
will not be a pleasant one. 


How is that for prophecy? Bagehot explained 
that he did not blame the Germans, and merely 
hoped to warn them that when they tried to override 
in an overbearing way all opinions not fitting in with 
national pride or vanity, they scarcely knew the size 
of what they undertook. 





The Origin 


OU have often heard the saying, “Let us eat, 

drink, and be merry, for tomorrow we die.” Do 
you know the origin? Probably not, for like many 
popular sayings it is a departure from its literary 
source. Common speech is full of these misquota- 
tions. The preacher in Ecclesiastes says: “A man 
hath no better thing under the earth than to eat and 
to drink and to be merry.” Luke’s words are: 
“Take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry.” Isaiah: 
“Let us eat and drink, or tomorrow we shall die.” 
Out of these has come the form that is most often 
heard. 


Solitude 


CERTAIN American philosopher and man of 

action, as individual as anybody extant, living 
an intellectual life upon a hill, sends the following 
semi-indictment: 


I am now all alone. Lonesome? Not a bit of 
it. You are a slave, and always have been a slave 
to social necessities, I suppose, and as real free- 
dom is unknown to you, I imagine that if ever 
you came face to face with it you would die with 
terror. 


Solitude is relative. Our friend speaks of himself 
as alone, but Alexander Selkirk would smile at that 
idea of solitude. Our friend emerges from his study 
and goes to town when he desires, or has visitors. 
Real solitude kills most minds. The cities are the 
centres of progress. Too much sociality, on the other 
hand, too constant impingement of the outer world, 
does reduce us to slavery. The happy course is 
enough company to put seeds into the mind, to cor- 
rect tendencies, to suggest and inspire; and enough 
quiet for those seeds to grow, for suggestions to be 
worked out, for the most suitable experiences to be 
turned into parteof ourselves. When Ibsen made one 
of his characters say that the greatest man is most 
alone, he meant that his thought leads him to places 
where others can not follow. In Goethe’s Tasso is 
the famous statement that talent is developed in 
quiet, character in the world. That truth is not ab- 
solute; it merely names a tendency. Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, Franklin, the three greatest Americans, were 
in the world and yet irrevocably alone. Jefferson’s 
nature does not suggest solitude, but his name calls 
up industrious leisure, which is, as our friend implies, 
now more difficult to obtain. Among American 
writers, Emerson, Hawthorne, Poe and Whitman are 
the greatest, and the first three dwelt in spirit apart. 
Of American writers latterly alive, the author of Tom 
Sawyer stands first. He mingled with many but was 
affected by none. President Wilson has several times 
complained of the loneliness forced upon him by his 
office, yet we fancy the pressure of the outer world 
means to him a deeper sacrifice than its remoteness. 
Was it not Baudelaire who said that anybody who 
was bored in a crowd must be a fool? He meant a 
street crowd, where one can mingle and see and not 
be controlled. Of course the person who is bored at 
being alone is intensely to be pitied. The desirable 


| solitude is possession of ourselves, whether obtained 


on Broadway or Mt. Ararat. In all ages of the 
world, this possession of themselves has marked the 
wise, whether in solitude or in turmoil. 
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French reinforcing troops making for advanced trenches at double-quick. 


Dug In 


By ARCHIE M. TRESS 


The spirit of the British soldier could be no better shown than in the following vivid record of day- 
to-day trench warfare by a private of one of the Scottish territorial regiments. The young fighter, in 
this letter written to his family at Waybridge, England, tells of his experiences in the trenches. He 
was in the thick of the fighting that came as a result of the Kaiser's desperate attempts to take 


Ypres, yet he indulges in no heroics. 
boat race. 


ee OW that I have a table to write on, and a chair 
to sit on, I will give you all the news since 
leaving Paris. 

“As I have already told you, we had 24 hours’ notice 
to join our battalion. I rushed round having photos 
taken, and saying farewells. Reveille on that day was 
sounded at 4 a. m. so we could catch a train at 6:15 to 
St. Omer in northern France. Arriving at our desti- 
nation at midnight on the following day, our battalion 
gradually gathered together from all quarters. That 
was the first time I had seen Wattie and Bobbie since 
leaving Le Mans. We stayed on the spot for two days 
polishing our musketry, and training, and then moved 
off to Ypres, and billeted there for four hours, after the 
12-hour journey in the cold and wet on top of the motor 
bus. The grand old town has since been shelled. 

“Tt was in Ypres that we first heard the sound of the 
guns. Next morning we marched off to the reserve 
trenches some five miles out of the town, and stayed 
there for seven hours in case we should be needed, but 
we were afterwards told that we were not required. 
Away we marched back to Ypres to find 40 motor bus- 
es awaiting us in the square. We were hurried on board, 
and rushed to a small village near Messines; Whyteche- 
ate, I think they call it. There we stayed until an hour 
before dawn. We then marched off through Whyteche- 
ate where we had our really first baptism of fire. 

“A shell burst above a cottage in the street while we 
were passing. All the windows in the house were broken. 
Tile fell from the roof on us. Two of our fellows were 
knocked over by the force of the air from the explosion. 
This was quite near enough to be comfortable, but it was 
surprising how cool our chaps remained. This was about 
10 a.m. We were led by our commander round woods, 
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He writes as casually as though reporting a cricket game or a 


and under cover as much as possible. Aeroplanes passed 
over us continuously. 

“We reached the place where we were to advance in 
the open about 11:15 a. m., as far as I can remember. 
F company was about the fifth company to advance. 
The idea, it seems, was that we were to occupy some 
trenches already taken up by a cavalry regiment. Our 
first company arrived more or less complete after a ter- 
rible shelling which was directed upon us, as we were 
perfectly visible to aeroplanes and to a captive balloon 
which the Germans had in the town of Messines, the 
place we were to attack, only to find that there was 
room only for about 200 men in the trenches already pre- 
pared. 

“This of course, meant that we had to dig trenches as 
best we could with our entrenching tools, in broad day- 
light under shell fire. Well, we started to do this, as 
you can imagine, for our very lives, but what we could 
do was small protection against ‘Jack Johnsons.’ The 
safest, and practically the only thing to do was to lie 
perfectly still, and flat, and dig in that position. 

“Wattie was next to me, and we had one very narrow 
escape from a ‘Jack Johnson’ which burst about 15 
yards behind us, making a hole in the ground about 10 
feet deep, and throwing up a cloud of earth-covered 
pieces of shell. One of these pieces hit me on the back 
of the neck. Luckily, I had my coat collar turned up, 
and the piece of shell was imbedded in a elod of earth 
about four inches in diameter. I suppose the clod of 
earth farthest from the metal hit me. At any rate, the 
lump of earth fell into my trench, and I picked it up and 
took out the piece which I am saving for a souvenir. 
Don’t laugh; I was never very keen on rings, but it 
strikes me as interesting. 
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“Well, to proceed. We remained lying on our ‘Little 
Marys’ until about 6 p. m. I had read a tale of Conan 
Doyle’s which I had put in my overcoat. I had taken 
it in case of a slow movement. I can tell you it was 
anything but slow, but the story tended to take your 
mind off the ‘Jack 
Johnsons’ for the time 
being, We next 
moved to a position 
which our adjutant 
had been told to hold 
at all costs. This 
position, which in- 
included a farmhouse, 
was quite near our 
last one. We again 
commenced to. dig 
trenches. It was 
dark, although there 

yas a bright harvest 
moon. 

“We had just fin- 
ished our trenches 


AVIATION 


Pst Aad BERLE 


| 

[252 : a 
when there was a ter- 
rible noise between 
us and Messines, our 
point of attack. This 
was evidently the 


t 


Germans attacking 
our advanced trench- 
es. 


“Reinforcements 
were called for, and 
we advanced with 
fixed bayonets past 
the barbed wire en- 
tanglements. Of 
course you must un- 
derstand that these 
accounts vary ac- an 
cording to the part § S27) mye 
of the firing line we 
were in. By the time 
we arrived at the ad- 
vance trenches the 
enemy had _ been 
driven back. Our work was to hold these trenches 
against further attacks. More trenches had been dug 
by this time, so this made our work easier. The enemy 
made fierce attacks, but we managed to hold the trenches. 

“Suddenly there was a comparative calm, which 








German ice-breakers crossing river Angerap near Kisselen in the 

Eastern theatre of the war. Famous Louvain Lancers crossing sand 

dunes of northern France. German peasants in East Prussia fleeing 
; before the Russian menace. 


meant that the Germans were again rallying. Of course 
we were on the alert for any more artful attacks. There 
were repeated assaults of the enemy under cover of the 
English language and commands, such as “Don’t Fire, we 
are Indians and Scottish rifles.’ Commands in perfect 
English as “Round 
on the left flank,” 
were often given. I 
could distinctly hear 
these from the trench 
I was in. Luckily 
we were put on guard 
against such tricks 
while at Garston, so 
the Germans got only 
English rifle fire in 
reply to their English 
language. 

“About 7 o'clock 
next morning we had 
news that the Ger- 
mans were on three 
sides of us. The only 





thing we could do 
was to retire. It 
was quite a slow 
movement at first, 
for I had time to go 
up hill to the last 
trench I had dug to 
get my pack I had 
used as headcover in 
the trench I was in. 
When I arrived there 
I had evidently been 
seen by the enemy, 
for a hail of bullets 
came whizzing over 
my head. 

“T looked around 
and saw a crowd of 
Germans advancing 
over a far crest. By 
this time we had a 
quiet contempt for 
German rifle fire, so 
I secured my pack, and another fellow’s entrenching 
tool, and joined the rest of my company at the foot of 
the slope. There I reported the advance of the Ger- 
mans. It was thought best that we retire, considering 
the small number left of our company. 


“+ 
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“It was well that we did, for we afterwards learnt that 
the order to retire had been given about two hours pre- 
viously. 

“We eventually arrived back at La Clyde, which was 
the point of retrenchment. On the road we met three 
battalions of regulars on the way to relieve us. We 
learned afterward that we had done well and effectually 
all that had been required of us; viz, to hold back the 
advance of something like 45,000 Germans said to be 
led in person by the Kaiser himself. We had heard the 
Imperial band playing the Austrian national anthem the 
night before when the Germans were attacking. They 
say the anthem is 
played whenever a 
general attack is ore 
dered; until reinforce- 
ments are brought up, 
and preparations to 
charge made. 

“T shall never for- 

get the scene of the 
previous night. Try 
and imagine it; a glo- 
rious harvest moon, a 
perfect night, a blaze 
ing convent in the rear 
(the result of the af- 
ternoon shelling), a 
burning farm on the 
right, a barn well 
alight immediately in 
front, shells shrieking 
and bursting overhead, 
the whizzing and 
snapping of a kind of 
explosive bullet be- 
lieved to be used by 
German snipers, Ger- 
mans singing in the 
distance to the accom- 
paniment of their 
bands; British cheers 
and shouting as our lads charged time and again, and 
now and then an awful silence, and again broken by a 
strong attack. What a picture for an artist! Con- 
sidering what was done that night and afterwards, the 
Scottish lost a marvelously small number of men, which 
speaks volumes for the system of attack ordered by 
“he British army. 
» “We went back afterwards to the field, where there 
was a roll call, and as near as possible a list of casualties 
made. Official post cards were made out and sent to 
relations. Later we marched to Baillene, where we were 
in billet six days for a good rest. Then the order came 
for the Scottish to move off, and a march of about 12 
miles over slippery cobblestones, one of the hardest 
marches I have ever had. Then we arrived at the 
trenches in a wooded part of the defending line of Ypres. 
We were relieving a regular regiment; our work being 
to hold the wood against all possible attacks of the 
enemy, as it was a most important position. 

“We stayed in those trenches; not very good ones, by 
the way, for six days, two of which were pouring with 
rain. I was put on a flanking trench where later our 
machine gun was mounted. This seemed to give our 
position away, for on the fourth day we suffered a ter- 
rible bombardment, when the Germans made a terrific, 
and determined attack. 

“Most of our casualties this day were on this flank. 
They had evidently found the position of our machine 
gun, which was four trenches to my right; and directed 
their heavy guns on it. One poor fellow, four trenches 
on my left, had his head blown off by one ‘Jack John- 
son.’ Another shell burst practically in the same place 
later on, and mangled both legs of one fellow, and cut 
che leg through of a companion in the same trench. 

‘Naturally there was a shout for help by these un- 





How Generai Joffre, the French Commander-in-Chief, looks to citizens 
of the headquarters town in France where this snap-shot was secured 


fortunate chaps, so we went to help. I took the fellow 
with the last wound to a place for safety from the shell 
fire, and was returning to find a stretcher for him with 
another fellow when I was told to take ammunition to 
a point that was being hard pressed. One man was 
thought sufficient to see about the stretcher. I heard 
afterward that my wounded companion got safely to a 
hospital. When I returned to my original trench on the 
right flank to get my equipment, I found it buried. A 
shell had apparently struck the trench; so no doubt I 
owe my life to the fact that I went to help the wounded 
man. I heard afterwards that Wattie had taken the 
other fellow with the 
mangled legs all the 
way to the dressing 
station, carrying him 
on two rifles and a 
blanket. 

“When I first got 
into the trench there 
was no body covering 
portion. I had to dig 
that myself; and it 
probably saved my life 
when those ‘Jack John- 
sons’ exploded near 
me. During the six 
days we stayed in 
those trenches we had 
one very bad storm. 
One night there was 
thunder, lightning, 
sleet, and hail; ac- 
companied by the 
flashes of the attack- 
ing rifle fire, and also 
our defending fire. To 
crown all; I had a 
nasty bilious attack, 
which I traced to some 
mouldy biscuits which 
I had in reserve when 
there was no bread issued. No warm food of any kind 
passed through our lips during those six days; and this 
had a very bad effect on our fellows. Rheumatism 
and dyspepsia are general. 

“Well, as I have said; we were relieved; which con- 
sisted in marching about 10 miles in the inky blackness 
of night to reserve trenches in a wood in another part of 
the firing line, through mud six inches deep in places. 
Not a very enjoyable walk, I can tell you. We arrived 
at these trenches about 5 a. m., just as day was break- 
ing. We set to work improving our dugouts. While we 
were doing so one of our officers was wounded in the 
temple by a piece of shrapnel. You may see by this 
that our rest was not all to be desired. We stayed in 
the place about two days; and were then really relieved, 
and marched for two days to our present resting place. I 
can tell you we did look filthy. Mud up to our necks. 
You may imagine that the first thing my companions 
and I did was to remove all dirt. 

“Yesterday we had a grand church parade of the regi- 
ment. I am sure you would like to have been present. 
The air of sincerity was fine. We have a topping chap- 
lain. He has been in Canada; a man loved by every 
one in the battalion, although we have known him only a 
short time. There was a voluntary communion service 
today at 9 a. m.; a unique service, as our chaplain evi- 
dently said the first Scotch communion service ever held 
in.a foreign Catholic church. It was marvelous, well at- 
ténded; a real grand forceful manly service. 

“We have been thoroughly well-equipped with warm 
underclothing. So please believe me wherrI say: ‘Do Not 
Send Me Any More Clothing at Present.’ Eatables, such 
as chocolate, etc., in small quantities now and again 


will be acceptable, as it is very. hard to buy here. Well, 


Goodbye.” 














The Pro-Papal Program 


HERE are some propositions which 

¥ ought to be regarded as axiomatic 

in any further discussion of the so- 
called “anti-papal panic:” 

1. All fair-minded men concede to 
the Roman Catholic Church the right to 
propagate its teachings in this country, 
so long as this is done in a way not to 
interfere with the equal rights of others. 

2. No writer or speaker can justly be 
criticized for publicly opposing the 
teaching of the Roman Catholic church, 
so long as he observes the ordinary rules 
of propriety in so doing. 

3. No Roman Catholic should be 
placed under civil disabilities on account 
of his belief in any purely religious 
dogma. 

4. Any person who subscribes to and 
propagates principles of civil government 
contrary to those upon which this na- 
tion was founded, may rightfully be 
regarded as an undesirable candidate for 
public office, whether he be a Protestant 
or a Roman Catholic, even though such 
principles may be incorporated as a 
part of his religious creed. 

This is the platform which I have 
adopted, and upon this basis I deal with 
the Roman question. I must not be held 
responsible for the utterances of those 
who reject these propositions. 

I am one of those old-fashioned 
Protestants who regard Roman Catholi- 
cism as an apostasy from the Christian 
faith, and who maintain that the doc- 
trines of the Roman Church do not con- 
sist of the original gospel plus certain 
errors, but rather that the false teach- 
ing has so permeated the whole system 
as to vitiate practically every one of the 
original gospel truths. Nevertheless I 
grant to the representatives of the 
Roman Catholic church the fullest right 
to teach her dogmas, but claim the equal 
right to oppose them. 

But my opposition to the pro-papal 
program to make America Catholic does 
not rest simply upon my views concern- 
ing the departure of the Roman church 
from the Christian faith, but also upon 
the further fact that as a part of her 
theology she, teaches political doctrines 
subversive of the fundamental principles 
of the American government. When 
Bishop Fallon announced the purpose of 
the Roman hierarchy “to bring America 
to Jesus Christ through the divine doc- 
trines of the Catholic church,” he of 
course included all the doctrines of that 
church. Among these doctrines are the 
union of church and state, the suppres- 
sion of non-Catholic worship, the cen- 
sorship of the press and of public speech, 
and the right of the Pope to annul such 
laws as he regards inimical to the church 
of which he is the head. 

In my former article I quoted at some 
length from her authorized teaching to 
show that the Roman Catholic church 
stood for the unién of church and state 
with the church superior to the state, 
and I quoted among others the following 
question and answer: 

“What right has the Pope in virtue of 


By W. W. PRESCOTT 


A reply to Dr. Francis C. Kelley. 


this supremacy (of the church over the 
state) ? 

“The right to annul those laws or acts 
of government that would injure the 
salvation of souls or attack the natural 
rights of citizens.” 

In his reply Doctor Kelley attempted 
to justify this claim by substituting his 
own paraphrase of it in place of the 
actual teaching. I quote his own lan- 
guage: 


The book stands up also for the right to 
oppose “such laws as would injure the 
salvation of souls, or attack the natural 
rights of citizens in any country.” We 
have often opposed such laws. We op- 
pose them here. We oppose divorce for 
example. Would Protestants op- 
pose laws that took away their natural 
rights? 


It is only necessary to read my quota- 
tion and then compare it with Doctor 
Kelley’s reply to show that he has 
ignored the real question and substituted 
a sound principle for an unsound one. 
I certainly grant the right of either 
Roman Catholics or Protestants to op- 
pose laws which they regard as inter- 
fering with their natural rights, but it 
is quite another thing for a foreign 
potentate to claim the authority to an- 
nul laws which he regards as inimical to 
the organization of which he is the head. 
There is a wide difference between citi- 
zens opposing objectionable laws and a 
foreigner’s annuling these same laws. It 
does not seem to me that Doctor Kelley 
handled this question fairly. 

In his argument to prove that the suc- 
cess of the effort to make America Cath- 
olic would not be fraught with any 
danger to American institutions, Doctor 
Kelley refers to the answer of the six 
universities of Europe. I quoté his own 
language: 

In 1789, William Pitt asked six of the 
leading Catholic Universities of Europe 
some questions regarding the loyalty 
claimed by the Pope from his children. 
The six universities replied: “Neither the 
Pope, nor the cardinals, nor any body of 
men, nor any other person of the Church 
of Rome. has any civil power, or authority, 
or jurisdiction, or preéminence whatsoever 
in any kingdom.” 

This testimony; as presented, seems 
quite convincing, but there are some im- 
portant facts bearing upon this matter 
which Doctor Kelley neglected to state, 
and which I will supply. This can be 
done most satisfactorily by quoting a 
portion of the article on Gallicanism in 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, an acknowl- 
edged Roman Catholic authority: 


Gallicanism—This term is used to 
designate a certain group of religious opin- 
ions for some time peculiar to the Church 
of France, or the Gallican Church, and the 
theological schools of that country. 
These opinions, in opposition to ‘ge 
ideas which were called in Fra 
Ultramontane, tended chiefly to a re- 
straint of the Pope’s authority in the 
church in favor of that of the bishop and 
the temporal ruler. Nothing can 
better serve the’ purpose of presenting an 
exposition at omce exact and complete of 
the Gallican idéas than a summary of the 
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famous Declaration of the Clergy of 
France of 1682. Here, for the first time, 
those ideas are organized into a system, 
and receive their official and definitive 
formula. Stripped of the arguments which 
accompany it, the doctrine of the Declara- 
tion reduces to the following four articles: 

(1) St. Peter and the popes, his suc- 
cessors, and the church itself have received 
dominion (puissance) from God only over 
things spiritual and such as concern sal- 
vation, and not over things temporal and 
civil. Hence kings and sovereigns are not 
by God’s command subject to any ec- 
clesiastical dominion in things temporal; 
they cannot be deposed, whether directly 
or indirectly, by the authority of the 
rulers of the church; their subjects can- 
not be dispensed from that submission 
and obedience which they owe, or absolved 
from the oath of allegiance. (The second, 
third, and fourth articles relate wholly to 
the authority of the Pope in spiritual 
matters). 

The declaration of 1682 remained thence- 
forward the living symbol of Gallicanism, 
professed by the great majority of the 
French clergy, obligatorily defended in the 
faculties of theology, schools, and semi- 
naries. Stricken to death, as a 
free opinion, by the Council of the Vati- 
can, Gallicanism could survive only as a 
heresy. (Italics mine.)—Vol. VI, pp. 351- 
355. 

It thus appears that in trying to es- 
tablish the claim that the Roman Cath- 
olic church will not interfere with polit- 
ical matters in America, Doctor Kelley 
has quoted the view “professed by the 
great majority of the French clergy, 
obligatorily defended in the faculties of 
theology, schools, and seminaries” in the 
eighteenth century in France, which 
teaching, since the Vatican Council of 
1870, has survived “only as a heresy.” 
I am quite aware that before 1870 the 
French and English sections of the 
Roman Catholic church openly denied 
the authority of the Pope in civil af- 
fairs, and that the French church under 
the leadership of Bossuet emphatically 
maintained this position for a long period 
of years, but ultramontanism triumphed 
in the Vatican Council, and since that 
time Gallicanism has been a_ heresy. 
Prof. W. M. Sloane of Columbia Uni- 
versity in his book The French Revolu- 
tion and Religious Reform, published by 
Scribner’s Sons in 1901, makes this state- 
ment on page 10: “The Gallican Move- 
ment had numerous adherents through- 
out the eighteenth century, Beg in 
some respects .unusually powerful im. 
1789.” It hardly seems consistent in 
Doctor Kelley to appeal to a -pro- 
nouncement of 1789 which has since been 
rendered heretical by the decrees of a 
council, as proof of the present attitude 
of his church on the authority and juris- 
diction of the Pope. 

If the Catholic universities of Europe 
are to settle the question of the Pope’s 
authority in civil affairs, I may very 
properly refer to a case in point in “the 
famous loyal address” of January 31, 
1603 signed by some of the leading 
priests of England. The Queen was 
acknowledged as the lawful sovereign of 
Roman Catholics, and the claim of the 
Pope to release them of their allegiance 
to her was repudiated. Referring to this 
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address the Catholic Encyclopedia (Vol. 
V, page 165), declares: 


This bold repudiation of the Pope’s de- 
posing power was condemned by the 
theological faculty of Louvain. 


Louvain is one of the six universities 
which made the reply to William Pitt, 
but this condemnation of the loyal ad- 
dress was before the universities of 
France were under compulsion to defend 
the Gallican teaching. Inasmuch as the 
same university is thus on record as hav- 
ing made contradictory pronouncements 
upon the Pope’s authority in civil af- 
fairs, it is evident that we must look 
somewhere else for authoritative teach- 
ing upon this subject. 

It was perfectly natural that Doctor 
Kelley should refer to the case of Mary- 
land. No discussion of this subject by 
any Roman Catholic writer of the pres- 
ent day would be complete without ex- 
ploiting the claim that Roman Cath- 
olics established religious liberty in the 
colony of Maryland. This historical 
fiction is persistently repeated, although 
it has been clearly shown again and again 
that religious toleration in the Maryland 
colony was due to the charter granted 
to Lord Baltimore, and that the act of 
1649 neither represented the Roman 
Catholic teaching of that period nor was 
a distinctively Roman Catholic piece of 
legislation. 

But while Doctor Kelley cited toler- 
ation in Maryland as proof that the pres- 
ent anti-Catholic agitation is “the very 
acme of unfairness,” he neglected to re- 
port another historical episode in the 
early history of this country. I refer to 
the merciless slaughter of the Huguenots 
in Florida in 1565. 

In the Morning Star (Roman Cath- 
olic) of May 31, 1913, there appeared a 
translation of an article printed in La 
Lectura Dominical, of Madrid, a weekly 
published by the Jesuit Fathers in Spain, 
which discussed the granting of religious 
liberty by Constantine in the famous 
edict of Milan. Combating the idea that 
toleration should be granted to all re- 
ligions, this paper thus sets forth the 
Roman Catholic idea: 


We Catholics start out with the principle 
that Catholicism is the only religious 
truth, and that man is naturally Christian, 
and is bound so to be in order to save his 
soul, and on those grounds and for those 
purposes we demand liberty whenever or 
wherever it is denied us; but we object 
with all our might that it should be a 
necessary consequence or correlated obli- 
gation to grant the same liberty to those 
who oppose us. And if we were to feel or 
act otherwise we would acknowledge our- 
selves illogiee! in our most intimate cun- 
victior>. 

To this article such a heading was 
given by the Morning Star as to indicate 
its sympathy with the principles ex- 
pressed, and it may therefore be prop- 
erly regarded as the view of American 
Catholics on granting religious liberty. 

We are not compelled to hark back to 
any distant period or to go far afield to 
find an example of priestly interference 
in politics. Mexico is near at hand and 
her current history is to the point. I 
quote some brief extracts from a state- 
ment made by Jorge U. Orozco, the Con- 
stitutionalist consul at El Paso, Texas, 
which was published in the El Paso 
Herald, October 29, 1914: 


The Constitutionalists have no grudge 
against the Catholic religion. . . . Our 
anger has been against the representatives 
of that religion who have taken active part 


in political affairs. . . . True, they 
have not held office, but they have in- 
fluenced practically every administration 
that has been in power. All at- 
tempts to establish Protestant churches in 
any strength have been foiled by the 
clever manipulations of the Catholic 
clergy, who brooked no other religion in 
their sphere of influence. . We have 
no quarrel with the creed, but we know 
absolutely that its representatives have 
been a menace to the country. Every 
thinking Mexican will tell you that almost 
all the misfortunes of Mexico have been 
brought about by the Catholic clergy. 

What the Catholic clergy of Mexico 
have been made to suffer since the begin- 
ning of the Constitutionalist revolution 
would not begin to compare with the tre- 
mendous amount of sorrow they have 
brought upon the country with their 
political intrigue and their fierce desire to 
control all the nation. We recognize their 
right to control and leadership in spiritual 
affairs, but we will not have them med- 
dling in politics. 

As indicating what the Roman Cath- 
olic clergy would be likely to do in this 
country if they should become a domi- 
nant factor, I will refer to some instances 
of attempted dictation to Catholic 
voters. The first case is mentioned by a 
Roman Catholic writer in a Roman 
Catholic paper (the Catholic Citizen, 
Nov. 14, 1914) whose statements I will 
quote: 


Two years ago, a woman who had spent 
more than eighteen years in the seething 
political life of Chicago and Springfield, 
Ill., folded up a circular that was being 
distributed during a political campaign in 
Ohio, and said: 

“A movement, more effective that that 
of the A. P. A., is going to be started 
against the (Roman Catholic) church in 
the United States. and that is one of the 
things that is going to help to bring it 
about.” 

The circular read that it was issued un- 
der the auspices of the Catholic societies 
and the Catholic press of Ohio. and it 
undertook to tell the Catholic voters how 
they must vote on the various amend- 
ments to the constitution of Ohio, which 
were to be submitted for ratification at a 
special election in August, 1912. 


The next case may be briefly sum- 
marized thus: In connection with the 
election in November, 1912, the voters of 
the state of Louisiana were called upon 
to decide concerning certain proposed 
amendments to the state constitution. 
One of these amendments was not ac- 
ceptable to the Roman Catholic leaders, 
and to secure its defeat a circular letter 
was sent out by Archbishop Blenk of 
New Orleans, giving express instruction 
that it should be opposed by Roman 
Catholics. This letter was printed in 
the Morning Star of New Orleans, the 
Archbishop’s official organ, of October 
26, 1912. At the bottom of this letter 
appears this instruction: 


This letter is to be read at all the 
masses on Sunday, October 27. 

A more recent case grows out of the 
election in November, 1914. Timothy 8. 
Hogan was a candidate for United States 
Senator from Ohio. He encountered 
rather vigorous opposition based largely 
upon the fact that he was a Roman 
Catholic. In the course of the campaign 
Archbishop Henry Moeller of Cincinnati 
sent a letter to the priests of his diocese 
(printed in the Cincinnati Enquirer of 
Nov. 2, 1914) to be read to their con- 
gregations, in which he said: 


Ordinarily it is not the province of any 
church to seek to dictate or influence the 
vote of her communicant:, but when at- 
tacks’ such as these, false, un-American 
and foreign to the letter and the spirit of 
our institutions are made, it is the duty of 


the church for her own sake to rally to the 
defense of those persecuted in such man- 
ner. 


T the doors of Roman Catholic 

churches in Archbishop Moeller’s dio- 
cese, a circular was distributed on the 
Sunday preceding the election advocat- 
ing the election of Mr. Hogan. 

It is often stated that Roman Cath- 
olic priests never refer to politics in 
their sermons, but over his own signa- 
ture there appeared in the Catholic Citi- 
zen of Dec. 19, 1914, a letter from Rev: 
A. Cipin, a Catholic priest of Fish Mills, 
Wis., a part of which I quote: 


The President and his cabinet are the 
supporters of the Mexican atroc- 
ities. That crowd must be thrown out of 
place at next election time; it is a 
shame for the glorious republic and for the 
whole civilized world. I spoke about it 
from the pulpit, my first political sermon 
in forty-two years! 

This tendency to interfere in political 
affairs is of the very essence of Roman 
Catholicism. As stated by M. Viviani 
in a recent speech in the French Chamber 
of Deputies: “She (the Roman church) 
wishes to be the government and to con- 
quer.” 

The relation between the church and 
that state, according to Roman Catholic 
doctrine, has been well expressed by a 
representative Roman Catholic publica- 
tion in the following statement: 


While the state has rights, she has them 
only in virtue and by permission of the 
superior authority, and that authority can 
only be expressed through the church— 
that is, through the organic law infallibly 
announced and unchangeably asserted re- 
gardless of temporal consequences.—The 
Catholic World, Vol. XI, No. 64, July 1870, 
page 439. 


An English archbishop has given a 
clear expression of the same idea in these 
words: 


If Christian princes and their laws de- 
viate from the law of God, the (Roman 
Catholic) church has authority from God 
to judge of that deviation, and by all its 
powers to enforce the zorrection of that 
departure from justice—The Vatican De- 
crees in Their Bearing Upon Civil Allegi- 
ance, by Henry Edward, Archbishop of 
Westminster, London, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1875, p. 51. 


The only reason why this authority 
has not been exercised to a greater 
extent in the United States is 
because this nation was founded upon 
Protestant principles. and under the 
dominating influence of Protestantism 
the Roman Catholic church tolerates 
what at present she has not the power 
to prevent. This kind of toleration has 
been authoritatively defined by a modern 
Pope in these words: 

Although in the extraordinary condition 
of these times the (Roman Catholic) 
church usually acquiesces in certain mod- 
ern liberties (such as liberty of speech, 
liberty of the press, and liberty of con- 
science), not because she prefers them in 
themselves, but because she judges it ex- 
pedient to permit them, she would in hap- 
pier times exercise her own liberty —The 
Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo 
a New York, Benziger Brothers, p. 

Because I believe that the “happier 
times” when the Roman Catholic church 
would “exercise her own liberty” and 
thus suppress the liberties now enjoyed 
in this country would be sadder times 
for this republic and its institutions, I 
am opposed to the papal program to 
make America Catholic. 


———h 
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-E. Temple Thurs- 


An Early Spring 

HE small boy with his marbles, the 

ground hog, and the arrival of the 

circus, have all been called the har- 
bingers of spring by those who love 
their language for its own sake. Spring 
has come early this year at the Hippo- 
drome. It isn’t the usual tented variety 
of circus, but there are the same thrills, 
only they take on an added splendor 
when done by Dare-devil Daro who 
likes to have two eight-passenger tour- 
ing cars run over his neck, and by one 
Mr. Nervo, who jumps from the roof to 
an inclined plane many feet below and 
slides to the floor on his chest. Clowns 
there are in plenty and too much of 
them, but above all else one thing stands 
out. The back of the stage is covered 
with a sloping white canvas that is more 
picturesque than the ordinary circus tent 
for the Hippodrome management has 
utilized it in a way that shows the great 
possibilities of electric light and white 
canvas. At times only a white light is 
thrown on the background. Then it be- 
comes greenish gray or yellow, and at 
the end of the first part of the program, 
when some “human butterflies,” as pro- 
gram calls them, in copious draperies of 
white silk are swung every which way 
on wires, the back canvas becomes a 
deep blue, making an effect both simp!e 
and charming. 


The Fourth Side of the Triangle 


BSORPTION in business, different 
social standards, incompatibility of 
temper, and childless homes have 
been used by playwrights time and again 
to bring into play 
the old stage tri- 
angle. It is ill- 
ness, however, that 
is the fourth side 
of the triangle 
this season. Diana 
Staffurth, the he- 
roine of Driven, 








ton’s play, has 
been told by her 
physician that 
she has but two 
years to live. Now 
Diana has a hus- 
band who is a 





Stage Drift 


By KARL SCHMIDT 


Member of Parliament, 
and neglects his wife— 
here we see the old motif 
of the triangle. She is 
driven to lead her own 
life. In one of those 
scenes in her lover's 
rooms that must happen 
in triangle plays, she de- 
termines to go back to 
her husband. Later, the 
M. P. gives her the 
Pekinese dog which she 
wanted, and her physi- 
cians pronounce _ her 
miraculously cured of 
her mysterious illness. Mr. 
Lumsden Hare, who was 
the physician in Driven, 
was called upon a few 
weeks later, again as 
a physician, to pronounce 
sentence upon Signor Valacenci, the 
husband in Guy Bolton’s play, The 
Fallen Idol. In this epigrammatic 
and somewhat artificial play, the hus- 
band takes an overdose of poison 
so that the self-sacrificing wife, and 
her noble lover may marry. In 
The Shadow it is paralysis that drives 
Gerard Tregnier from Berthe so excel- 
lently played by Ethel Barrymore, es- 
pecially during that long first act when 
she is compelled to remain seated. When 
health comes to her, she visits her hus- 
band’s studio only to find that during 
the years that she was an invalid he had 
been living with another woman. She 
leaves them to the continuation of their 
happiness and the triangle continues to 
live as it had lived before. 

































The Gladiator appeals to the Emperor in Shaw’s “Androcles and the Lion.” The illustration shows some of 
the beautiful decorations designed by Albert Rothenstein for this production. 





Violet Heming, who plays Lucy Shale in Henry Arthur 


Jones’ play, “The Lie” 


War Plays 


HOUGH usually the popular stage 

mirrors rather closely the trend of 
popular reading, the war in Europe has 
not yet produced any great number of 
new war plays. Aside from a sketch 
or two in vaudeville, only two plays that 
might belong to this class have appeared 
in New York, and neither is a war play 
in the sense that Shenandoah, Held by 
the Enemy, or Secret Service was. B. 
M. Dix’s play Across the Border is in 
reality a peace argument. The scene in 
the outpost and final one in the field 
hospital are really only a beginning and 
an end for the more important middle 
scenes in which the horrors of war are 
set forth in the soldier’s dream, Edward 
Knoblauch’s Marie- 
Odile though placed 
in a convent in Al- 
sace during the 
time of the Franco- 
Prussian War, is 
more of a sensation- 
al romance than a 
war play. There is 
no cannonading off 
stage, no papers 
that must be de- 
livered, and no 
breathless couriers 
telling of the ad- 
vance of the enemy. 














Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 


Lime-Light Lyrics 


III 


Marie-Odile 


OR 


The Nun and the Hun 


Little Marie, the Nun 


Met a ravishing Hun 


Who she thought had dropped out of the sky— 


When the Hun rode away 
And the stork came one day 


Marie cried: “What a good girl am I!” 





A Sugar-Coated Atrocity 


OU may gild a garbage pail to your hearts content, 
but no amount of gilt paint will make it look like 
a cinerary urn. 

Neither will any amount of theatrical garniture make 
a Prussian military atrocity look like a chapter from 
the New Testament. 

In his play Marie- 
Odile, Mr. Knoblauch 
by dating it Alsace, 
1870 instead of Belgium 
1915, has_ evidently 
counted on a loan of en- 
chantment from our old 
friend Distance (to be 
paid back of course 
after the run of the 
piece). 

I wasn’t present at 
the interview between 
Mr. Knoblauch and 
Mr. Distance but I 
can see the old loan- 
broker with a_ very 
distant look in his far 
away grey eye, jingling 
the gold of enchantment 
in his trouser’s pockets 











—as he says affably enough “awfully sorry old chap, , 
but in these days of long distance telephone and wire- * 


less and all that sort of thing I’m on the brink of an- 
nihilation-—fact is I’m getting most awfully short, I’ve 
hardly a cent of enchantment to my name!” 
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The appeal to Distance, though unsuccessful—was 
at least honest. We cannot say as much for the equally 
obvious appeal to early Christian sentiment. This is 
largely a question of stage management and if Mr. 
Belasco is responsible we must absolve him from blame 
since in matters of early Christian sentiment Mr. Be- 
lasco despite his Episcopal collar, is strictly neutral. 
Nevertheless a Christian audience can not but regard 
the implied suggestion of the Madonna, the cradle of 
straw (even the doves are not wholly above suspicion) 
—as blasphemous intrusions into what is nothing more 
nor less than a Prussian Atrocity. 

In re-writing the play, which we are given to under- 
stand is his custom as a producer, Mr. Belasco would 
have done better to lay the scene in Alabama or 
Mississippi. This would have been an excuse for the 
introduction of a lynching scene which would, at least 
send the audience away in a happier frame of mind. 

To me the moral of it all is that little girls should be 
made to play with soldier dolls, thus, accustomed from 
extreme infancy to the glamour of gilt buttons and gold 
lace they would be spared much misery in their later 
lives. 
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The Press and Paient Medicines 


HEN all is said and done, the 

real criminal force in the patent 

medicine business is the news- 
paper proprietor who sells his circula- 
tion, prestige and power to any and 
every fraud with money enough to pay 
for advertising space. 

It is a commonplace of general 
knowledge that ninety per cent of the 
sales are due to printer’s ink. The un- 
scrupulous originators of “cures” for 
consumption, cancer, Bright’s disease, 
epilepsy and other dread il's would be 
absolutely powerless to harm were it not 
for the advertising columns of the daily 
papers. 

It is absurd to give these publishers 
the benefit of ignorance, for there is 
abundant proof that they lend them- 
selves to a criminal partnership in full 
consciousness and premeditation. We 
see them using their power to prevent 
remedial legislation, excluding from their 
columns all news and comment hurtful 
to the industry, or else filling them with 
specious arguments and skillful §mis- 
representations calculated to create a 
favorable public opinion. 

Not only this, but many of the nos- 
trums advertised in the daily press have 
fraud written across their face, while 
others are branded with the stigma of 
conviction in open court. The Food 


By GEORGE CREEL 


manently case after case of tuberculosis.” 
An analysis, made by the chemists of 
the American Medical Association, 
proved that this wonderful “cure” was 
essentially a mixture of alcohol, water 
and sulphuric acid. 

Scores of other papers throughout the 
country carry these lures for the wretch- 
ed, but the wealth of Mr. Hearst and 
Mr. Pulitzer gives a peculiar indecency 
to their sharing in profits that too often 
represent a deeper despair and even 
death. 

In the same World Almanac, pub- 
lished by Mr. Pulitzer, appear the ad- 
vertisements of two notorious “drink 
cures.” Mark the reproduction of the 
one that tells how a “happy wife” stop- 
ped her husband drinking. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Anderson, who “has nothing to 
sell,” has been shown up to the country 
time and again as the fake figurehead 
for the Physicians’ Codperative Asso- 
ciation of Chicago and its fraudulent 
“cure” for drunkenness “Alcola.” A let- 
ter to Mrs. Anderson elicited the infor- 
mation that she had cured her husband 
of drunkenness with Alcola, and that she 
“had written the Association” asking that 
the correspondent be furnished with a 
“trial treatment.” 

An analysis of the tablets developed 
that Box Number 1 and 2 contained 


H. W. Elders was dragged into court 
for this very claim, and upon entering 
an abject plea of guilty, was fined $100 
and cost. The government chemists re- 
ported that the Elders Cure cons'sted 
chiefly of cocaine and cocaine derivatives, 
strychnine, sugar and starch. It is al- 
most invariably the case that these 
“cures” are merely vicious substitutions 
of one drug for another, the victim 
ultimately finding that he has changed 
his habit for a worse. Particularly is 
this true of “cures” for the morphine 
habit. 

The Burlington Hawkeye, among other 
equally reputable papers, derives a por- 
tion of its revenue from printing the 
advertisements of Mrs. M. Summers, the 
“free-to-you-my-sister” charlatan of 
South Bend, Indiana. Mrs. Summers, 
while assuring her sisters that “men can- 
not understand women’s sufferings,” was 
exposed by the government as a stool 
pigeon for men operating under the firm 
name of Vanderhoof & Company. Her 
“Mrs. Summers’ Harmless Headache 
Remedy,” which was shown to contain 
acetanilid and caffein, was declared by 
the government to be misbranded. A 
plea of guilty was entered and a fine im- 
posed. Her “free treatment” for women 
is just as much free as her headache dope 
was harmless. 








Half success is the best that can be claimed for the Pure Food Law insofar as it affects nostrums. 
that we who fought to get the law passed aimed at the wrong side of the bottle. 
That is where the real damage is done. 


advertisements in the newspapers. 


The reason is 
We should have attacked the 
A quack with a million dollars to 


spend in advertising sugar pills to cure consumption will destroy as many lives as the worst morphine peddler in 


the trade. 


The lie kills as surely as poison. 


SAMUEL Hopkins ADAMS. 





and Drugs Act does not extend to the 
press. Except under penalty of law the 
health poisoners may not lie upon the 
label or in any circular that the package 
may contain, but the self-respect of the 
newspaper proprietor is the only limit 
to their claims and misrepresentations in 
the advertising columns. This, save in a 
few splendid instances, has been con- 
spicuously absent. 

No fact has been so clearly established 
as that consumption yields only to pure 
air, nourishing food and improved living 
conditions, yet fake consumption cures 
still exploit themselves in the press, lur- 
ing money from despairing sufferers who 
are deceived by the glowing promises 
of speedy relief. Mr. Hearst, for in- 
stance, prints the advertisements of 
Eckman’s Alterative, which was _ thor- 
oughly exposed in 1912 as a worthless 
combination of alcohol, cloves and cal- 
cium chloride supposedly discovered by 
one Eckman, a veterinary surgeon in 
Philadelphia. 

In the World Almanac, a source of 
revenue to the Pulitzers, a page is given 
over to shouting the merits of Lung 
Germine, and in that page, behind which 
the Pulitzers put the full force of their 
name, there is the unqualified assertion 
that “Lung Germine, the German treat- 
ment, has cured completely and per- 

: > in , 


strychnine, and Box Number 3 tartar 
emetic. Each No. 3 tablet, by the way, 
contained what the Pharmacopeia sets 
down as an average dose of tartar emet- 
ic, yet the Alcola directions stated that 
as “many as three or four could be used 
at one time.” Four times the average 
dose of a poison which depresses the 
heart, irritates the kidneys and de- 
ranges the entire gastro-intestinal tract! 

The other “drink cure” to which the 
Pulitzer publication gives space is that 
of Edward J. Woods. Sometimes Woods 
hides behind a certain Mary Webb, who, 
like Mrs. Anderson, wants to help her 
sisters, but in the World Almanac he 
stands alone. At. the time of exposure, 
analysis of the Woods’ treatment proved 
it to be a mixture of tartar emetic and 
sugar of milk. On another page of the 
Almanac, Woods carries an advertise- 
ment of his “tobacco cure,’ which was 
also subjected to an analysis, and shown 
to be mixtures of powerful purgatives, 
strychnine and asefetida. 

A glance through Western papers dis- 
closes the fact that the Elders Sani- 
tarium, of St. Joseph, Mo., is still ad- 
vertising that it can “stop the tobacco 
habit in one day.” The Little Rock 
Gazette particularly gives prominent 
space to this declaration. The records 
of the Bureau of Chemistry show that 
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It consisted of Opaline suppositories, 
which, after the Food and Drugs Act, 
were made to declare the presence of 
opium. The Vanderhoof nostrum mill 
also issued “Mrs. Summers’ Compound 
Antiseptic Powder for Ladies,” and an 
avowedly miraculous thing called “Vigor 
of Life” that was guaranteed to “make 
the matrimonial relations harmonious 
and complete.” A disgusting lot! 

One would suppose that Peruna had 
been so nakedly exposed that even the 
most shameless newspaper proprietor 
would reject the money of Good Old 
Doctor Hartman. This mixture, how- 
ever, still posing as a “cure” for catarrh, 
finds generous space in the San Francisco 
Chronicle, the Denver Post, the Littie 
Rock Gazette and other dailies of sim- 
ilar prominence. When a laxative was 
added to Peruna, in order to avoid a re- 
tail liquor license, the compound re- 
ceived a body blow, and it is only lately 
that Hartman has opened a new cam- 
paign to see if he can “come back.” 

It was the exposure of Peruna testi- 
monials, by the way, that first opened 
the eyes of the public to the utter un- 
scrupulousness of newspapers in the 
matter of advertising. Page “ads” were 
given on condition that the paper itself 
should furnish testimonials from publi¢’ 
men. There are few more squalid 
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chapters in the history of journalism 
than the manner in which reporters 
were made to use their influence with 
politicians, business men, etc., to get 
testimonials for a fake that few of them 
had ever seen. 

To print the advertisements of these 
frauds as reading matter is still a com- 
mon practice, despite a specific govern- 
ment ruling against it. In thus lending 
themselves to the schemes of quacks, 
the newspaper proprietor surely cannot 
plead ignorance. Here, at least, he par- 
ticipates in the swindle with eyes wide 
open. 

Several years ago, while operating a 
paper in Kansas City, Mo., the writer 
felt called upon to expose a certain Dr. 
C. H. Carson who called himself a “vital 
healer.” He claimed to treat all kinds of 
diseases by means of paper slips that he 
“vitalized” by holding between his 
hands, and then giving to the patient 
to pin on the nightshirt between the 
shoulderblades Crude and apparent as 
the fraud was, Carson victimized thou- 
sands, drawing them in a steady stream 
from all parts of the country by means 
of lavish newspaper advertising that the 
papers printed as news. . Mark this 
testimony of the “healer” with reference 
to his arrangement with the Kansas City 
Journal: 

“Question: How much do they charge 
you? 

“Answer: They usually charge me for 
double ads—charge me ten cents a line 
—for matter they publish as reading 
matter they charge fifty cents a line, 
that is, on inside pages. 

“Question: On outside pages what do 
they charge you? 

“Answer: Until last year they charged 
less—a dollar and a half on the first 
page.” 

Can a more complete partnership with 
fraud be imagined? Nor is the Kansas 
City Journal alone in its shame, for even 
today this criminal practice of disguising 
an advertisement as news is the favorite 
method of fake “doctors” who claim to 
have discovered a “cure” for cancer, 
consumption or epilepsy. 

A large advertiser in the daily press 
is the F. A. Stuart Company of Marshall, 
Michigan, proprietors of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets and Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers, the first a stomach remedy and 
the second a “blood purifier’ Not so 
long ago Stuart’s Catarrh Tab'ets were 
advertised with the same lavishness, the 


Last Spring the flowers were young and growing 


Enamoured of the Spring: 


And skies were blue and streams were flowing 
And dainty winds were softly blowing 


And birds were on the wing, 


Yet—though their songs to heaven started, 
Still, still I lingered heavy-hearted, 


And could not hear them sing. 


claim being made quite flatly that they 
would “cure” catarrh. A government 
analysis developed that these wonder- 
working tablets were worthless combi- 
nations of sugar, starch, tale and cal- 
cium carbonate, and when brought into 
court the Stuart Company admitted the 
fraudulent nature of the preparation, 
and withdrew it from the market. 

There was a time when Duffy’s Malt 
Whisky made the impudent claim that 
it would “cure consumption,” and while 
it has withdrawn this criminal assertion, 
it still fills the daily press with declara- 
tions as to its value in promoting health, 
prolonging life, killing disease, and turn- 
ing this vale of tears into the ancient 
Eden. There is an official dictum of a 
federal chemist that the stuff is “only 
whisky of a very poor quality,” and 
when newspapers print the buncombe 
about Duffy’s Malt Whisky possessing 
rare and wonderful curative values, they 
lend themselves to the fraudulent ex- 
ploitation of a cheap booze. 

Nothing seems to shame that portion 
of the daily press which revels in patent 
medicine profits, no matter how grimy. 
Lydia Pinkham’s placid face still beams 
upon a distressed world from the adver- 
tising columns, and quite regularly Kil- 
mer’s Swamp Root continues to assure 
a waiting world that it is an invaluable 
specific in the treatment of kidney and 
liver troubles. 

To talk about the “force of public 
opinion,” as a means of correcting jour- 
nalistic evils is absurd in the face of 
facts. When Samuel Hopkins Adams 
tore the nostrum business into tatters, 
he devoted many chapters to Swamp 
Root, ending a terrific indictment with 
these words: “Swamp Root will not and 
cannot cure kidney, liver or bladder dis- 
eases; used in such diseases it will often 
be harmful; it may sometimes kill.” 

The Eastern dailies have almost en- 
tirely discontinued the loathsome adver- 
tisements that terrify the ignorance of 
growing boys and “indiscreet” adults, but 
such sheets as the Denver Post still car- 
ry the advertising matter of so-called 
“specialists” who should be in the peni- 
tentiary. Yet even in the high-class 
dailies of the East there may be seen the 
announcements of pills supposedly pos- 
sessed of the power to decrease the birth- 
rate. 

Viewed from any angle, the acceptance 
of the money of frauds makes the news- 
paper publisher a full partner in the 


A Valentine 


By W. P. LAWSON 


dirty business of deluding sick people in 
whom despair has bred a pathetic gulli- 
bility. It is also the case that his part- 
nership is given the added contempti- 
bility of cheapness. He furnishes ninety 
per cent of the drawing power for the 
fake, and gets less than half the profits. 

There is a defense, of course. Every 
now and then the owner of some news- 
paper announces that he has “tried the 
experiment” of refusing to publish med:- 
cal advertisements, aud that “the people 
do not rally with proper support.” 
Strangely enough, there are those who 
attach validity to this amazing proposi- 
tion which, in its essence, is as frank a 
confession of conscious knavery as could 
be wished. 

In plain words, the owner admits that 
the advertising is fraudulent and that 
he knows it to be fraudulent, yet he will 
refuse to quit his profitable partnership 
with fraud unless these profits can be 
made up to him in some other way. 
Fully aware of the fact that his adver- 
tisements are a 90 per cent aid to the 
drugging of babies, the gallop of con- 
sumption, the ravages of cancer, and the 
making of drug fiends and drunkards, 
the newspaper proprietors sit back calm- 
ly and say, “I will quit it when it pays 
to quit.” 

Surely it is high time, in the face of 
facts, that there be surrender of this 
sweetly solemn faith in the ability of 
public opinion to “make” the newspa- 
pers sweep the lies out of their adver- 
tising columns. Nor is it less a dream 
that law can be framed that will con- 
trol these columns. 

In the ordinances of many citwes, and 
written large on various statute books in 
the states, there are prohibitions against 
fraudulent or indecent advertising, yet 
it is not once in a blue moon that any 
attempt is made to enforce these laws. 
It is asking a little too much of the 
average official, dependent upon public 
opinion for his job, to offend those pow- 
erful agencies that have such a neck- 
grip on public opinion. 

Better far to make the fraud itself 
the issue—to centre the fight directly 
on the nostrum. To eall for a declara- 
tion of contents upon all these “medi- 
cines” is a good enough first step, for it 
smashes secrecy, and to provide punish- 
ment for lies and misrepresentation is 
admittedly commendable, yet these are 
but palliative. Why not kill the fraud 
before it is born? 


Today a winter wind is raging, 


The skies are cold and gray; 


The flowers are dead and Night is waging 
His endless war, again engaging 


The dying sun’s array, 


Yet blossoms all about seem springing 
‘And birds within my heart are singing— 


My love passed by today. 
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First Photographs of the Earthquake in Italy 


Some of the survivors of the catastrophe 


ives 


Devastation in one of the chief streets of Avezzano 
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$80,000 FOR A HELMET. 


Specimen of Art Bought by Widener, 
of Philadelphia, 


New York, ‘February .26.—P. A. B, 
Widener, of Philadelphia, it was an- 
nounced to-day, has acquired the 
famous, Morosini helmet, said to be 
the finest specimen of its kind, for 
$80,000,. from a firm of art dealers 
here, mat 
_|ieDhis piece of armor is a.product of 
pj a time. when the making of armory 
:| Was considered’ an art of equal im- 


$30 500 FOR A TOILET SET , portance to painting and sculpture, It 


belonged to.;Vincenzo Morosini, one 
{of the’ most célebrated Venetian spa-' 


MORGAN PAYS $42,800: "OMEN Stow PET poas 
FOR BOOK ATHOR SALE 


Competitive Bidding to the Last|' 
for ‘‘Le Morte D’Arthur,” 
Translated from the French. 


$28,000 IS PAID 
FOR A SALT CELLAR! 


Gem of Ashburnham Collection | 
Brings a Récord Price 
at Christie’s. 
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ing in the East Room. 








IN WALDORF-ASTORIA|: 


q > * . 2 
| Sawdust Ririg Laid Out for Judg- | 2 
Bie 
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servant. 





ENORMOUS PRICES 
FOR OLD FURNITURE 


Suite of Eight Chairs Brings 
$28,000 at the Kraemer 
Sale in Paris. 

| Site —_——-—— 


Notice to Scotland Yard. 
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250,000 TENNIS 
BUILDING OPENED 


Payne Whitney Host to Notable 
Gathering of Sportsmen on 
His Estate at Manhasset. 





COUNTESS SPENDS. 
$5000 TO HAVE 
EMEPEROR ONE DA 


(CORONATION DINwER arent Girl — 
‘ASCENE OF SPLENDOR jMILLION TAXABLE 
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$15,000,000 Worth of 
-ON Tables in Two Gre 
in Buckingham 


Gold Plate 
at Rooms 
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HER $15,000 MUFF MISSING. 


Mrs. -‘Shainwald of New York Gives 






ee 


IN MORGAN HOME | 


A Tale 


$50,000 GENS 
ON MRS, LEEDS A 
PANTOMIME BAL 


Maxine Elliott a Statuesque 
Bluebeard Wife — Craig 
Wadsworth Appears in 
Persian Attire. 














LADY DIANA MANNERS AS 
A DANCING COLUMBINE. 
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ELEVEN FIRSTS FoR LAWSON.|-® Brilliant Processions in Great 


zm) 


GILDED ROOMFOR 
TOY SPANIEL SHOW 


Cable to THER York TIMES. _ 
iy -oierdbnte Dec. Wore. Ralph L aa, 
Shainwald of New York, who is stay}Eleventh Annual ER iPition at 
ing at the Ritz Hotel, has notifie 
Scotland Yard that her brown sa 
muff, valued at $15,000, is missi 
She is uncertain whether it*was lost 


J) 


wii Waldorf-Astoria Attracts. 


YOUNG ASTOR’S LANDS) 
WORTH $150,000,000 


At 21 He Will Control More Mill- 
| ions Than Any Man of His 
Age in the Country. 











OWNS BIG SHARE OF THE CITY 


es 








Four Hotels Included.in the List of 
i duces 


JEWELED CAT DINES OUT — 


With Her Owner Looking Ever So 
Well in a White Clawhammer. 
The guests in 








on ee oY Collar to the tble with him und 
WR Erne oe + a am, Palace, | State Appraisal of Furnishings ak ear ‘was accompanied ty tins 
‘ Ni nen. One apparently w 
$120,000 DINNER SET af None sa ang the other his wife.” MS mother 
The party drove 


FOR EX-SEN. CLARK-\|SOUP PLATE BRINGS $14,400. 


Consisting of 900 Massive 
Pieces, It Will Adorn His $7,- |; 








Believed to be Highest Price Ever 
Paid for Antique China. 


4 4 ‘| Special Cable to THe New York Times. 
000,000 Fifth Av. Mansion, |; PARIS, March 28.—What is believed 
(Speciel to The World.) iH to be the highest price for antique china 





CHICAGO, Dec. :'5.-A firm of matiue | 
notte. ae re ap nrale for a@ soup plate of old Faience of De- 
‘ ah ors ruta, which brought $14,400.' The plate 


| elaborate dinner service in America. It . 
| Was ‘made for former Senator. W. A, {I is only 41 centimaters in diameter 


| Clark »of Montana, and will be used in|i!18 decorated in copper yellow and’ 

his $7,000,000; mansion in, Fifth avenue, |*| "? of metallic lustre. It has a ce 
New York. - It cast: $120,000 and dontains |: 
'[ 900. pieces. Each piece was: especially | * 
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‘wag paid yesterday at the Hotel Drouot 
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to the hotel in st 
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MORGA: 2 woman with a shoiED 3 


the RR teamnh 


BARONESS’S DOG WEARS 
RUBY AND PINK NECKTIE 


New York, April 12.—The. Baron 
amd Baroness Karl Czoernig von ‘ 
Czernhauseh of Vienna arrived yes- 
,terday on the Austro-American’steam- 
ship Kaiser Franz Josef I. The bar- 
oness was Miss Helene W. Schmidt of , 


Philadelphia. She brought, a French: 
bulldog of ancient pedigree, who, in: 
addition to a horsehair collar and pink | 
necktie, wore a gold ring set with a 
ruby, in his nose. 
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of Today 
i paseo MEN DIE OF EXPOSURE. : DEPICTS GIRLS’ LIFE | 
Found Starving in a Farm House : ON $5 T0 $7 A WEEK 


in Exeter, R. I. 
Providence, R. I., Det. 20.—After hav- 
ing been found critically ill in a lonely ! 

{Miss Packard Tells Factory 
Commission How Clerks Feel 
the \Pinch of Poverty. 

















DIE OF STARVATION. 
| 100 PROUD 10 BHC farm house in Exeter, without warmth 


Steven Farle i Thomas Hazard,’ both over 80 years 
n y and Wife Found / Vj of age, died at the home of friends in 

H . at village today. The men were 

When Their Passaic Home — as the sees homestead, 

: which is in an jsolated part of the 

Is Broken Into. village. Both were lying: upon the 

floor, barely conscious. Ali efforts to 
revive! the sufferers failed ‘and they 
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"DISTRESS OF POOR ~ 
REVEALED BY COLD 


Thousands Out of Employment 
Appeal for Food and 
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LUNCH MONEY, FOR SUITS: 


an 


1,500 Men in Bowery Bread Lines 
There jwere 1,500 men in the bread line 
at the Bowery Mission last night. Of 
a 500 were sheltered overnight in 
é mission with, the assurance tl} 
they would be fed in the morning. The , 
mission sent 150 men to lodging houses, 
~o0 men to the University Settlement, 40 
men to 155 Clinton Street, the Free 
Synagogue mission, and others to vari- 
ous other shelters. The mission also 
sot jobs for 190 men to shovel enow. 











HER DEAD BODY IN HIS ARMS 
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Couple, Once Church Workers, Had 
Refused Friends’ Offers of Aid 
—Man Long Unemployed. 
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SAYS LACK OF WORK 


























Shelter. CAUSE 
IFE BE 
IS GROWING PROBLEM Rg COULDNT FOND 
4 MANY FAMILIES ASK AID - e Care’ thn! Only 6 O'on Left 
: | ee Was Sup’ Saar. 913 
‘ ne of then 
Chamberlain Bruere Asks ‘Help |' Charity “Workers Report. Unprece: | Haven, Nov as that man 
. i : itiful ‘ locah, 
of Jewish Women at Emanu- ; dented Conditions Due to most rn attention of the loos 
: Warborn Idleness. come nizations was t 
El Mass Meeting. ' a when, 
~! ND was found 


was made 








lose to 10 
Temperature that clung ¢ i 
degrees above zero through yesterday 





nz page n this morniné;’ 
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PLAN TO AID JOBLESS GIRLS: 


CHARITIES, 














Gommittee of One Hundred Named, } 


; FIND FIVE ssARVING. 


to Devise Means for Giv- 
ing Assistance., 


Ak conc Seth 514 


cause he could not get money from 


the City Treasury, Chamberlain Bruere “f 
important cog in the new organization to; iy dp i 
__Lemple Emanu-El_yester« ee hildren ‘yesterday py 





FOUND RAVINGFROM HUNGER 


Evicted Man Sent to Bellevue, Aged 
Father Missing. 


Delirious from starvation, Benjamin 
Foley; 38 years old, was found yester- 
day in the hallway outside an apart- 





from which he, his father, 70 years old, 
and his young sister were evicted sev- 
eral days ago. ° 

Foley was taken to Bellevue Hr spital 
in a dangerous condition. Neighbors 
began a search for his father, who was 
thought to be wandering somewhere on 
the west side. His sister is with neigh- 
bors, but they are almost as poor as 
the Foleys and will not be able to care 
for her much longer. - 

Foley worked for a gas company until 
five months ago, but was laid off when 
work became slack. They pawnedevery- 
thing they could. Several days age the 
last piece of furniture was sold and@ the 
family slept on’ mattresses and pillows 
on. hae floor. Later the family was 
evicted, : 








and his fat 


ment at 457 West Fifty-sixth Street, 


morning and remained well below freez- 
aod 
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COLD CAUSING 





Ve. 


° ae - 
Avenye emantied hovse af ot Moor of'a 


1Suftlel nornins a , small 
Cc; 7] o- ¢ rome 
ently cldtheg, the ‘aan. ‘Y were 
or Stockings. oe th belny 


al 
IND PAY OF 443,000 TO8 LOW 
Employes Cannot Bring Up Their 
| Families Decently, Investigators Say. 
The Committee on Congestion of Popu- 
lation announced yesterday that while a 
‘few wage earners were making sufficient 
to support their families in decency, $800 
a year being taken as the minimum, the 
average wage of 339,221 wage earners in 
Manhattan and the Bronx in 1905,. was 
$543.17; of 104,995 in Brooklyn, $519,42, 
$257 and $280 less, respectively, than the 
amount necessary, 


INVESTIGATOR TELLS 
OF FACTORY WAGES 




















When neighbors took in the girl Foley 
er P eae 


REACH OF WEALTHY SECTION 


HUSBAND SACRIFICED HIMSELF 
TO KEEP WIFE ALIVE. 


ew: York, Feb. 8.-<Within a fev 
wae of the -wealthy section : 
Brooklyn, Mrs. Mary Sidel starved 
death, to-day. Her husband, Pete 
Sidel,, who had sacrificed himself ¢ 


keep his wife alive, is in St. Cathe: ; 


ye 


hospital suffering from hrnge 


ine’s or 
-He too, m2! 


and exposure. 








Girls in Stores, Shirt, Box, and 
Candy Trades Show: the. 
Smallest Earnings. 


MAJORITY LIVE AT HOME 


om, ft. 
Stage cofezice ¢ el Dr. Fin- 


ley’s Views on Aid for Voca- 
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MUCH DISTRESS 
AMONG? THE POOR 


Hundreds are appealing to us for 
the bare necessities of life. Some 
need coal, others clothing ard shel» 
ter, and still others food. 

Many families, threatened with dis- 
possess, nged help to prevent them 
from being thrown out in the cold: 
In hundreds of ways our Visitors and 
Nurses are relieving suffering. 





’ fortune is responsible for their plight. 
{ They don’t want charity, but a chance’ 
to. be self-supporting again. 


! They Appeal through 
Us to You to Help 


| Them out of Devendency. 


_ Negleet of destitute homes leads to. 
chronic poverty, crime or disease. 
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These fresh burdens upon society can 
be avolded by timely. 
DROPS AFTER ALL-DAY i 

VAIN. HUNT FOR WORK:; 


' 
Walked from Lawrence to Dorches- | 


ter—Has Wife and Small Children. 


After walking from Lawrence to Dor-). 





° s r 
These are not chronic paupers. Mis- 
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chester Lower Milla in search of wor ai) 
with nothing ‘to eat all day, George 'F.! 
Hall, aged %, who has a wife and sey-|~ 
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BLKUS SEES DEMAND} 
FOR WAGE REFORM; 


‘Says Hundreds of Women Re-° 


ceive Compensation of Less 
Than..$2 a Week. 
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Presidential Bees 


F Borah, with his undoubted ability 
and unblemished integrity, lived a 
few thousand miles nearer the heart of 
things, the prospects for his nomination 
would be excellent. He stood with 
Roosevelt ayainst the iniquitous proceed- 
ings of the Chicago Convention, and 
voted for him, while remaining in the 
Republican Party. He is not liked by 
the conservationists, but has generally 
been noted for his progressiveness. Of 
all the names prominently mentioned his 
would be the best for attracting the re- 
maining Progressives back into the Re- 
publican fold. It may be that the Re- 
publicans will consider it a good plan to 
get away from the factional fights of 
the Eastern and Central states and look 
to the far West for this candidate. In 
which case his name will be Borah. 

Mann is one of the most inte'ligent 
and painstaking legislators this country 
has ever seen. He generally knows more 
about a bill than its author or the Chair- 
man of the committee reporting it. But 
his fellowship has been with the re- 
actionary members of his party and in 
1916 we are all going to be as progres- 
sive as can be. Nor has the country 
ever looked to the House of Repre- 
sentatives for a President. 

Weeks is an able Senator, broad-mind- 
ed, clear-headed. If a man who would 
be eminently ‘satisfactory to the business 
interests is desired, his party might go 
farther and fare worse. And it is time 
that New England were having a Presi- 
dent, her last occupant of the White 
House being Franklin Pierce of New 
Hampshire, a Democrat. 

Cummins’ platform, on which he 
speaks most frequently, with almost 
tearful solemnity, is the non-interference 
by the Executive with Congress. Here 
is the gist of his contention in a single 
quotation: “The functions of the White 
House do not begin until the work at 
the Capitol ends.” But is that not a 
rather singular platform on which to 
appeal for a nomination and election to 
the Presidency? Suppose Roosevelt had 
contented himself with vetoing and ap- 
proving bills? Would he have been 
elected to his second term? Certainly 
if Woodrow Wilson had done only that, 
it would be a walk-over for any Re- 
publican candidate in 1916. 


A Great Issue 


F the Ship Purchase Bill had been 
passed before the adjournment of 
Congress last fall, as one of the war- 
emergency measures, it would have had 
its effect upon the business of the coun- 
try but would not have risen to the im- 
portance it has latterly reached. It be- 
came one of the main recommendations 
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of the President’s address to Congress 
as it was a feature of the Indianapolis 
speech and of the address to the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States. 
Then the Republican threat of a fili- 
buster to prevent a vote on the measure 
before March fourth attracted attention. 
The failure of such progressive Senators 
as Norris, Kenyon, Clapp, La Follette 
and Poindexter, to ally themselves with 
the Regulars on this proposition pro- 
duced favorable comment. Finally, after 
all the talk about the indifference and 
disaffection of the Senate majority, a 
Senate caucus by unanimous vote bound 
Democratic Senators to the support of 
the bill. Apart from all the selfish and 
sinister opposition from outside the Sen- 
ate chamber there is the real issue of 
government ownership as against private 
enterprise where private enterprise has 
failed and in a matter vitally affecting 
the welfare of the nation. On the be- 
lief that the Republican filibuster will 
succeed for this session and that Tam- 
many and its Shipping-Trust connec- 
tions may be able to prevent the passage 
of the bill through the House with its 
reduced majority at an extra session, 
freight rates have advanced from 300 to 
1000 per cent. With the passage of the 
bill, they will fall and prices for the pro- 
ducer and manufacturer will rise. The 
minority will be put again in the posi- 
tion of opposing a constructive piece of 
legislation, for fear of the bogy of Gov- 
ernment Ownership. The President has 
appealed to the country and the country 
is beginning to respond. Senators who 
must be re-elected in 1916 or stay at 
home are hearing the voice of the peo- 
ple, and some two million Pro- 
gressives are beginning to wonder if 
this is not the big issue they have been 
awaiting, 


Booming of Big Guns 


ENATOR BORAH’S speech in reply 
to the President’s address at Indian- 
apolis was speedily followed by one 
from Minority Leader Mann, on the 
same exhaustless theme. There is some- 
thing humorous in the solemn attempt 
to show that the Republican Party has 
originated new ideas in the last thirty 
years, although those thus far catalogued 
claim other paternity in Socialist, Popu- 
list, Progressive and Bryanic platforms. 
Mann, however, remembering his own 
unfortunate experience and the flooring 
of Senator Borah by the innocent ques- 
tion, “What would you have done with 
the Mexican situation if you had been 
President?” did not give any one the 
‘chance to ask him that this time. It is 
a parlous theme for.a candidate for the 
Presidency to discuss. Following the 
thirteen-hour speech of Senator Burton 
on the Ship Purchase Bill, Senator 





Weeks made his announcement with a 
six-hour deliverance on the same theme, 
in which he paid his respects to the pres- 
ent President. Weeks was immediately 
nominated for the Presidency by Rep- 
resentative-elect Rodenberg, of Illinois. 
And finally Senator Cummins made his 
bow, following Weeks, and discussed the 
President’s speech and _ Executive 
Usurpation, with allusions to the Ship 
Purchase Bill and the Constitution. 


Bryan’s Luck 


HE Sullivan-San Domingo business 

seems to be a pretty bad mess, but 
two facts brought out in the testimony 
will probably enable Mr. Bryan to save 
his face, despite the Vick letter. One 
is the part which the National City 
Bank has played in the affairs of San 
Domingo, and the other the fact that 
one witness brought charges effecting 
the personal integrity of the Secretary 
of State, as though he were a partner 
in the grafting business. And then, just 
as every Democrat, deserving or other- 
wise, was shaking his head in sorrow 
that the Vick letter had been published, 
there came the very able state paper in 
answer to Senator Stone’s twenty ques- 
tions, showing the activity of the State 
Department in maintaining and enforc- 
ing neutrality and rights of a neutral 
nation. If Mr. Bryan could give as much 
attention to details as he has done to the 
big things in his Department, he would 
have ranked among the great Secretaries 
of State; and it is only fair to him to say 
now that while the Vick letter betrays 
his state of mind at the beginning of 
this Administration, Mr. Bryan himself 
is rather pathetic in his claim that really 
very few of his personal friends have 
been taken care of. The President has 
filled the big positions, like the ambassa- 
dorships, and every Democratic Senator 
has had his say about the smaller 
places. 


Two Good Measures 


THE House has passed two bills of 
more than ordinary importance, one 
the Senate Bill creating the Coast Guard 
by combining the Life Saving and the 
Revenue Cutter services. This act tends 
to greater efficiency, and like the Sea- 
men’s Bill has behind it the years of 
effort on the part of one man. The 
other is the bill providing for the grad- 
ing of diplomatic and consular officers 
and for transferring those of the same 
grade from one post to another without 
nomination and confirmation by the Sen- 
ate, as is now the case. This bill also 
tends directly toward the building up,of 
diplomatic service of trained men, with 
the chance of promotion to higher re- 
snonsibility. 
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Rockefeller and Colorado 


A digest of the testimony of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., John Lawson, Charles W. Eliot and Amos Pinchot 
before the Industrial Relations Commission 


week of the New York hearing of the 

Commission on Industrial Relations 
was the grapple between John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., and John Lawson, an official 
in the United Mine Workers and one of 
the leader of the Coiorado coal strike. 
For three days Mr. Rockefeller held the 
witness chair, answering questions that 
went deep into his responsibilities and 
duties as a master of large affairs, and 
Mr. Lawson, when called, declared that 
this testimony embodied the “reason for 
every discontent that agitates the work- 
ing class in the United States today.” 
This was the heart of the Lawson indict- 
ment: 


7. dramatic feature of the second 


For more than ten years he has been a 
director of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Company, vested with what is virtually 
the power of life and death over twelve 
thousand men and their families, for the 
isolated nature of the coal mining indus- 
try lends itself to an absolutism unknown 
in other activities. This power, it is 
pointed out, came to him by no healthful 
process of struggle and achievement, but 
entirely through the fact that he was the 
son of his father. His huge control of 
men and money was, in effect, a gift that 
marked the attainment of his maturity. 

In those first days, when he might have 
been expected to possess a certain en- 
thusiasm in his vast responsibilities, Colo- 
rado was shaken by the coal strike of 
1903-04. It is a matter of undisputed 
record that a mercenary mi'itia, paid open- 
ly by the mine operators, crushed this 
strike by the bold violation of every 
known constitutional right that the citizen 
was thought to possess. Men were herded 
in bull pens like cattle, homes were shat- 
tered, the writ of habeas corpus suspended, 
hundreds were loaded on cars and dumped 
into the desert without food or water, 
others were driven over the snow of the 
mountain ranges, a governor elected by 
15,000 majority was unseated, a man never 
voted on for that office was made governor, 
and when there came a thing called peace, 


the blacklist gave 6000 miners the choice } 


between starvation or exile. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Company 
organized and led that attack on the 
liberties of freemen, and you heard from 
Mr. Rockefeller’s own lips that he never 
inquired into the causes of the strike, the 
conduct of his executives or the fate of 
those who lost. So little interest did he 
take in the affair, so faint was the im- 
pression it made upon him, that he could 
not even answer your questions as to its 
larger facts. 

To take the place of the banished work- 
ers, thousands were imported, and the ex- 
tent of the company’s dragnet for new 
material may be judged from the fact that 
over thirty languages and dialects have 
been spoken in the mines since 1904. 

Ten years pass, and in 1913 Colorado 
is once more pushed to the verge of bank- 
ruptey by another strike. Many strike- 
breakers of 1908, reaching the limit of 
human endurance, followed the example of 
those whose places ‘they had taken, choos- 
ing hunger and cold in tents on the moun- 
tain side and plains in preference to a 
continuance of unbearable conditions in 
the mines. By actual count, the union 
was supporting 21,000 men, women and 
children in the various colonies in Jan- 
uary 1914. 

What course did Mr. Rockefeller pur- 
sue-in connection with this upheaval of 
employees? His duty was clear, for he 
is on record with the admission, “I think 
it is the duty of every director to ascer- 


tain the conditions as far as he can, and 
if there are abuses, to right them.” Put- 
ting their justice to one side, the fact re- 
mains that we claimed many abuses and 
cited them specifically. 

The statute law of Colorado ordered a 
semi-monthly pay day, check weighmen 
so that we might not be cheated, the right 
to form unions, the eight-hour day and 
payment in cash, not scrip. We charged 
that the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany had violated these and other laws, 
and in addition we told of evil housing 
conditions, high rents, company store ex- 
tortions, saloon environment, armed 
guards, and the denial of freedom in 
speech, education, religion and _ politics. 
When 12,000 men back up such claims by 
taking their wives and children into wind- 
swept tents, surely they would seem to be 
deserving of consideration. 

Yet upon the stand, throughout three 
whole days this week, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., insisted that he was absolutely igno- 
rant of every detail of the strike. He 
stated that he had not received reports on 
labor conditions, he could not tell within 
several thousands how many men worked 
for him in Colorado, he did not know what 
wages they received or what rent they 
paid, he had never considered what the 
proper length of a working day should be, 
he did not know what constituted a living 
wage, and, most amazing of all, he had 
never even read the list of grievances 
that the strikers filed with the governor 
of Colorado and gave to the world through 
the press. 

He did not know whether or not 50 
per cent of his employees worked 12 hours 
a day, and when asked whether or not 
he considered twelve hours a day in front 
of a blast furnace to be a hardship, he 
answered that he was not familiar enough 
with the work to judge. He did not know 
how many of his employees worked seven 
days a week the year round, but judged 
that it would be a hardship, yet when 

\ asked what part of a year could be worked 
junder such conditions without hardship, 
\refused to approximate an opinion. 

' He knew that there was a system by 
which injured men or their families were 
compensated, yet he did not know what 
the system was, and when a list was read, 
showing the beggarly amounts paid to 
crippled, mangled miners, he would say 
nothing but that they were not matters 
that a board of directors would pass on. 
He did not know that his company’s con- 
trol of the courts had resulted in a con- 
dition where not one damage suit has been 
filed against it in years, and he did not 
know that men were treated like criminals 
for daring to mention unionism. 

He could not even define collective bar- 
gaining, nor had he ever made the slight- 
est study of the great union or its prin- 
ciples against which the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company threw its power and 
its millions. He expressed himself in favor 
of unions and then proceeded to negative 
this belief by refusing to answer affirm- 
atively a number of questions that bore 
upon the manner in which unionization 
could be achieved. 

Asked whether he would vote to dis- 
charge an executive officer if it should 
be proved that he had spent money to cor- 
rupt the electorate, he answered, “I should 
want to know the conditions.” He did 
not know what the capitalization was of 
the sub-company that operates the mine 
stores, or what it paid on the investment. 

He did not know that the company built 
special buildings for saloons, charging high 
rental, or that church meetings were com- 
pelled to be held near saloons, and that 
mm some cases they were in close contact 
w: ' the schools. He knew that the com- 
pany had maintained a sociological de- 
partment, but he did not know what its 


: 


activities were, nor was he aware that his 
officials dictated the appointment of our 
preachers and school teachers, and exer- 
cised the right of discharge if they offend- 
ed by criticism. These, Mr. Com- 
missioners—this record of indifference re- 
specting human life and human happiness 
—are vital causes of industrial discontent. 
An employer who is never seen, and whose 
power over us is handed down from man 
to man until there is a chain that no in- 
dividual can climb—our lives and our 
liberties passed over, as a birthday gift 
or by will—our energies and futures cap- 
italized by financiers in distant cities—our 
conditions of labor held of less account 
than dividends—our masters too often men 
who have never seen us, who care nothing 
for us, and who will not, or cannot, hear 
the cry of our despair. 


Barring the deductions, accusations 
and inferences, Mr. Lawson’s statement 
is entitled to be set down as an accurate 
epitome of Mr. Rockefeller’s admissions 
of ignorance concerning the details of 
business and the causes and conduct of 
the strike. 

Mr. Rockefeller, meeting this issue ot 
neglect, stated that no directorate, with 
which he had ever been connected, paid 
attention to labor matters, concerning 
itself entirely with the financial affairs. 
“Labor conditions,’ he said, “so far as 
they are within the control of a corpora- 
tion, are matters for which the officers 
of the corporation are primarily respon- 
sible and with which they, by reason of 
their experience and their first-hand 
acquaintance with the facts, are best 
qualified to deal.” 

Of his own volition he submitted the 
following written statement with regard 
to his position on the organization of 
laber: 


I believe that it is just as proper and 
advantageous for labor to associate itself 
into organized groups for the advancement 
of its legitimate interests as for capital 
to combine for the same object. Such 
associations of labor manifest themselves 
in promoting collective bargaining in an 
effort to secure better working and living 
conditions, in providing machinery where- 
by grievances may easily and without 
prejudice to the individual be taken up 
with the management. 


When questioned as to how far he 
felt inclined to give this belief an effect 
in practice, he pleaded lack of study and 
experience, and stated that it was be- 
cause of these very lacks that he had 
urged the creation of the million dollar 
investigation into industrial wm est by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King, of Canada, had been placed 
in charge of the work, which, he admit- 
ted freely, might take many years. 

In the meantime, he explained, the 
Colorado situation was being ameliorated 
by the adoption of a plan that provided 
the miners with machinery for the pre- 
sentation of all grievances. Every block 
of 250 employees had been asked to 
choose a_ representative, and these 
spokesmen formed a committee that 
dealt with the executive officials at stated 
times. 

He admitted that during the forma- 
tion of this plan President Welborn had 
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written as follows: “There are some 
mines at which undoubtedly our man- 
agers could select three men who would 
be glad, and who could be safely depend- 
ed upon to assume the responsibility 
suggested by you, and would in every 
sense of the word be safe.” 

Mr. Rockefeller insisted, however, 
that Mr. Welborn’s point of view had 
been disregarded, and that the men had 
been permitted to choose their repre- 
sentatives freely. When asked how the 
demands of the men could be enforced, 
or what protection the representatives 
had against executive displeasure, he 
stated that the plan was still in the ex- 
perimental stage and would be added to 
as occasion demanded. 

Mr. Lawson, in his testimony, attacked 
Mackenzie King as an alien who had al- 
ready placed himself on record against 
union recognition, citing correspondence 
as his proof, and declared that the “end- 
less investigation” was designed simply 
to befog the issue. He read the names 
also of the directorates of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Company, and charged that 
they were one and the same, and that it 
was farcical for one to make a pretense 
of investigating the other. Speaking 
specifically on this question, he said: 


There is another cause of industrial dis- 
content, and this, too, flows from a Rocke- 
feller source. This is the skillful attempt 
that is being made to substitute Philan- 
thropy for justice. There is not one of 
these Foundations, now spreading their 
millions over the world in showy gene- 
rosity, that does not draw those millions 
from some form of industrial injustice. It 
is not their money that these lords of 
Commercialized Virtue are spending, but 
the withheld wages of the American work- 
ing class. 


Mr. Rockefeller showed his greatest 
feeling in defending the advantages and 
good faith of his father’s Foundation. 
While admitting that the body possessed 
self-elected and self-perpetuating trus- 
tees, with its hundred millions in money 
largely exempt from taxation, and that 
it had unlimited power in the disposition 
of its funds and scope of activities, he 
brushed away all possibility of menace 
by insisting that the state legislature of 
New York could repeal the charter at 
any time, He felt that any measure of 
public control, aside from this power of 
repeal, was unnecessary and unwise, and 
even while agreeing that full publicity 
was essential, did not consider that this 
publicity should be required by law. 
Chairman Walsh’s question elicited the 
information that no public statement of 
the Foundation’s income, activities or 
purposes, had been made until after the 
announcement of the ommission’s pro- 
posed investigation. 

When the question was brought up as 
to his dual power as director in the 
Rockefeller Foundation and director also 
of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, 
Mr. Rockefeller expressed the convic- 
tion that he could act in both capacities 
without prejudice, even if required to 
vote on the same proposition the same 
day where his two duties were diamet- 
rically opposed. 

Commissioner Garretson, questioning 
Mr. Rockefeller on the admission that 
the executive officials in Denver hdd 
never referred the issues of the impend- 
ing strike to the board of directors at any 
time, put this query: “Would you con- 
sider that any labor union should place 


in an executive officer’s hands the power 
to put men on strike without the con- 
sent of the men? Wouldn’t it 
be a damnable power?” 

“I think it would be,” Mr. Rockefel- 
ler answered. “I should think it was 
very unsafe.” 

As the examination progressed, Mr. 
Rockefeller made the statements that 
directors were responsible for the actions 
of all executive officials and that no “di- 
rector has the moral right to set up the 
plea that he is too busy to perform his 
duties.” 

At the conclusion of his testimony, 
Mr. Rockefeller again declared that he 
felt it his duty, as a director, to right 
every abuse as far as was in his power, 
and expressed an eager desire to have the 
Commission inform him as to abuses 
with suggestions for remedy. 

Chairman Walsh mentioned the fact 
that twenty-seven investigations in all 
had been made into Colorado coal min- 
ing conditions, and asked if he had ever 
attempted to study the results. Mr. 
Rockefeller replied that he had not. 

John Lawson, quite casually, told of 
having his home dynamited, of being 
shot down on the open street, of the 
nineteen indictments found against him 
on charges from murder to monopoly 
of labor, of being kept at work in gas- 
filled mines that were on fire, of elections 
at which the company calmly put such 
votes in the ballot box as were needed 
for a majority, and of the terror spread 
by the importation of gunmen, 


In the latter part of November or early 
in December, 1903, John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., according to a Congressional investi- 
gation, made a statement that the leaders 
of the miners’ strike then going on in Colo- 
rado ought to be driven out of the State. 
I don’t know that this statement had any- 
thing to do with it—I hope it did not— 
but on the night of December 17 the 
homes of the field leaders in New Castle 
were dynamited. 

According to another Congressional in- 
vestigation, on April 6, 1914, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., made the statement that 
rather than recognize the union he would 
lose all he had invested in Colorado. On 
April 20, two weeks later to a day, Colo- 
rado had its Ludlow. 

I hope it had no connection with Mr. 
Rockefeller’s statement, but I want. to call 
your attention to it, and to say that I 
think men of such great power, whose 
words mean so much, especially to gun- 
men in industry, ought to be very careful 
what words they use. 


Of the future and its needs, he said: 


The United Mine Workers of America 
is the one organization that represents 
labor in this great industry. It has been 
in existence for twenty-five years. It has 
at present membership of more than 400,- 
000 and enjoys contractual relations with 
employers in 17 states. It has kept these 
contracts inviolate. 

With these facts held clearly in mind, I 
insist that Mr. Rockefeller cannot give 
effect to this new point of view except 
with the codperation of the United Mine 
Workers of America. By official con- 
ference with the executives of this organ- 
ization action should be taken to guar- 
antee the enforcement of the mining and 
labor laws long violated in Colorado, and 
the establishment of the principle in prac- 
tice of collective bargainings. 

Press reports give great publicity to 
meetings that are alleged to have been ar- 
ranged between Mr. Rockefeller and the 
United Mine Workers’ officials. Let me 
say on that subject that our one great 
desire is for lasting industrial peace. * Ve 
rejoice that after all these years Mr. 
Rockefeller is at last disposed to consider 
and confer with the workers his company 


officials have despised, ignored and en- 


deavored to crush. 

We welcome any and every conference 
but these meetings should be official and 
purposeful, not mere social visits designed 
to give the utterly false impression that 
industrial war has had no more vital cause 
than a failure on Mr. Rockefellev’s part 
to shake hands. So far as possible, tne 
remedies must equal and be as real as our 
great wrongs. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot,. speaking as a 
director in the Rockefeller Foundation, 
was strongly of the opinion that such 
agencies could not possibly be produc- 
tive of anything but good. In giving 
his views on the industrial situation, he 
thought ‘that the American people ate 
too much, especially in the matter of 
meat; that any attempt to fix a uniform 
working day would be an evil, that a 
principal cause of industrial unrest was 
the selfishness of both labor and capital, 
and that while he favored the organiza- 
tion of labor, he disapproved unalter- 
ably of the closed shop, the boycott, the 
union label and the restriction of out- 
put. Dr. Eliot, criticizing union man- 
agement still further, thought that they 
did not sufficiently punish members 
guilty of wrongdoing, but when asked if 
corporation directors should not dis- 
charge an executive official who gave the 
bribes to union officials (did not accept 
the analogy). 

Amos Pinchot plainly evidenced dis- 
trust of an organization so tremen- 
dous in its power, so autocratic in its 
control, and declared that he saw grave 
danger in the acceptance by universities 
and schools of large donations from such 
sources, 


The gratitude (he said) which the faculty 
and trustees of a university ought to feel 
toward an instructor who showed students 
the utter unsoundness of production un- 
der a system of absolutism might serious- 
ly conflict with the gratitude they could 
not but feel toward those whose gilts 
were making the university prosperous and 
useful. 

I speak advisedly, and after some in- 
quiry, when I say that the smaller col- 
leges of this country are full of instructors 
and professors who may not have been 


deliberately driven from larger univer-~ 


sities on account of economic opinions un- 
friendly to benevolent exploiters in in- 
dustry, but who, nevertheless, have found 
their chairs untenable owing to influences 
which were irresistible but too subtle to 
complain about aloud. 


Mr. Pinchot placed great stress upon 
“tainted news” as a cause of industrial 
unrest, holding it to be of the highest 
importance that a federal investigation 
be conducted into the handling of news 
in labor controversies. 

Just as he paid a tribute to the fair- 
ness of the United Press, so did he at- 
tack the Associated Press as “taking 
affirmatively the side of capital,” citing 
these instances of fact distortion: 


I was informed by a representative cit- 
izen of Colorado, himself a newspaper man 
of high standing and a subscriber to the 
Associated Press, that the failure of the 
Associated Press to carry news impartially 
in the labor troubles there was a serious 
element in giving the strikers the feeling 
that they could not hope for justice. 

Both in the soft coal strike in West Vir- 
ginia and in the copper strike in Michi- 
gan the Associated Press grossly misrep- 
resented the real condition of affairs. This 
was due in part to the fact that in West 
Virginia it got its information from a man 
identified with the coal companies, while 
in Michigan, during a large part of the 
strike, the A. P. received its information 
from two newspaper offices controlled by 
the mine operators. 
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The Small and Tall of It 


The wedding of Miss Polly Small, of 
523 Cross street, and Mr. Nathan Tall 
took place last Wednesday evening in 
the hall at 530 Dickinson street. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Exponent. 


Dog the Family Provider 


Rufus Jones, of Etna, gave Press Wil- 
liams two and one-half tons of good hay 
for a fine hunting dog, 


prevalent 


among the bunnies of this section, we 
wish to serve notice right here that rab- 
bits are not regarded as legal tender on 
subscriptions for this paper. 

—Central City (Ky.) Argus. 


Defending the Home 


On account of someone opening the 
door and throwing a big live cat in the 
house at about 11:30 Wednesday night, 


Two of a Kind 


The Huggins twins, who bear the 
striking names of Hardly Any and Dif- 
ference, are the guests of Mr. Ira Daniels 
of the Fayetteville, R. D. 

—The Fayette (W. Va.) Tribune. 


None on the Family 


It is reported that the Trabue place is 
mortgaged. No person or bank any- 





which only three months- 
ago sold for a mule. 


You Know How It Is Yourself 


where has any mortgage 
or note or claim of any 


Jones can keep his family 
in meat this winter and 
sell enough to buy shoes 
for his children and other 
necessary things about 
the place, and also have 


of, 


Now HAD 
YOU FIXED 
THAT WHEN 
' TOLD You 
TOETC ETC 


AH!! PROP 
IT UP WITH 
A BRICK.IT’S 





finer sport than any man 
ever got out of poker or 
golf. 

—Ozark (Ark.) 


Democrat. 


4 No Race Suicide 


He was described as a 
prodigious worker, and 
in 15 years produced 18 
boys, many of which ob- 
tained wide and_popular 

circulation. 
—The Huntington (W. 
Va.) Advertiser. 

2 
A Gala Time 


With the large passen- 
ger list from the mainland 
all the larger hotels will 
be full before the end of 
the month. Most of the proprietors of 
small hotels and boarding houses claim 
they will be full also. 

—The Honolulu (H. I.) Star-Bulletin. 


= 5 


They’re Gone Somehow Anyway 


LOST—a pair of printer’s tweezers. If 
we didn’t lose them here in the shop 
(which we are always doing) we lost 
them somewhere else. 

—The Burchard (Neb.) Times. 
| Waking Up 

Business is picking up some since the 
blizzard. A jack rabbit ran through the 
town the other day} fishing is getting 
good again, and there is some talk of a 
_ street car line being established here. 
—The Tonkawa (Texas) News. 


Editor Draws the Line 


Far be it from use to affect the ap- 

petite of our subscribers, but with 

«diphtheria, tapeworm, smallpox and 
ry 


GETTIN’ COLD 


HURRY, DAD 

WE’RE ALL 

FREEZING TO 
DEATH.” 


(COUGH) i Ag s 


ak 
RAN H 
WARS 





—St. Joseph (Mo.) News-Press. 


Andy Jaeger got a watch dog and shot- 
gun shells. He says he hopes his dog 
will be no respector of persons when they 
come to try anything like that again. 
Andy says he knows that his gun won’t 
be. Those that wish to prawl around 
there in the night had better let it be 
known. Andy says, it’s no use saying 
the cat died. 
—The Hennessey (Okla.) 
Clipper. 


Advanced Women 


Mrs. A. F. Howard of Waterford spent 
Friday with Mrs. E. H. Edwards, mak- 
ing a basement at the church. 

—Northfield (Minn.) News. 


A Pole-Climbing Auto 


W. H. Tweedle can take a twelve- 
mile run, climb several telephone 
poles, fix all the wires, then get back 
home in less than two hours with his 
auto. 


—The Arkadelphia (Ark.) Standard. 


bens 
‘THERE ane \ 
ALOT OF GOOD 
GENERALS (COUGH) 


kind on the place or any 

of the family. 

—Adv. in the Columbia 
(Ky.) News. 


Bottled in Bonds 


Married—Last Thurs- 
day night at the home of 
Mr. Bob Honea, Mr. Roy 
Bonds and Miss Irene 
Honea. We hope they 
will go through life with- 
out shedding tears, such 
as were falling when the 
words were spoken that 
bottled them in Bonds 
for life. 

—The Drab Correspon- 
dent the Prescott (Ark.) 
News. 





Editor Not Infallible 


Day before yesterday 
a perfectly nice lady 
called us up and with 
tears in her voice re- 
proved us for not men- 
tioning the fact that she 
had had a friend visiting her last week. 
We told her that she had not let us know 
anything about it and that therefore, 
we did not know that she had a visitor. 
Then she said, “Well you should have 
known. I thought you were running a 
newspaper.” Wouldn’t that rattle your 
slats? 


—The Upshur (W. Va.) Record. 


Mr. Coen Gets Peevish 


Stolen, in the last few years: Ten head 
of cows and yearlings, four mules and 
two horses; school room that I had 
bought, including the ceiling and joist; 
barn and sheds from old Coen ranch 
(they didn’t travel far), would have 
taken the well if they could have pulled 
it up. Also some wire and posts, one 
auto tire, also new rawhide whip. 
Haven’t shot at a man for forty or 
forty-five years, and that was a rebel. 
So I will have to try keeping a bull- 
dog. 

—Adyv. of J. S. Coen in the Garden City 
(Kan.) Telegram. 
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The Satety Valve 


Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
I HAVE an uncontrolled impulsion to 
look at the wrong side of every tex- 
tile on the counter from homespun to 
philosophy. Therefore, your former 
columns of Nosegays and Bootjacks, or 
whatever you called them, led me to 
read “The Safety Valve” column last 
week, 

I find it necessary to say that your 
journal of civilization gives off a cool 
light, clear enough, with care, to see by; 
for I am about to remark that I like to 
study its reflections from the strangely 
distorted, but honest, pen-in-handers; 
by the adjustably dishonest slide- 
arounders, the opaque stand-patters; 
the dark muddy cynics, dog-lipped; or 
darkly through many cracked rabidities. 
But— 

I say: but—this “Very truly yours, 
R. L. Orchelle,” of London, October 4, 
and this “Yours for truth, Otto L. 
Frincke,” to Especially Norman Hap- 
good, are a little bit more than a severe- 
ly tried neutrality should be called on 
to stand. 

The German people are merely crack- 
ing blindly their overhardened shell of 
egotism in a late catastrophic birth into 
the real world of freedom under the laws 
of progress. World-pangs! They have 
only been stultifying the facts of natural 
development as would a perfectly in- 
nocent roc. They know every thing but 
the blessed laws of civilization; they 
know well the stupid verboten of an Im- 
perial mechanical incubator—but there 
is some Bird in that Egg. 

Why should you inflict upon the Ger- 
man people, our coming friends, the 
small but very public disgrace of a wide- 
ly advertised friendship from these far- 
descended high Dutchmen? I have never 
before found in you such evidences of 
malignant hate for Wilhelm Two as 
your printing of these damning Dutch 
words of worship attest. Your Imp of 
the Perverse—your Devil—must have 
put one over on you. 

—yYet (between us, to go on further), 
ain’t they just gorgeously rich! Don’t 
mention it aloud; but I just love to get 
mad reading ’em! 

Van Norton. 


Disappointed 


Loudonville, Ohio, Dec. 7th, 1914. 
Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
Dear Sir: 
TEMPTED by your apparent fair- 
mindedness in allowing an article 
like “The Anti-Papal Panic” to go into 
your paper, a courtesy usually not al- 
lowed Catholics by similar papers, I had 
made up my mind to subscribe to it. 
But how quickly I changed my mind 
when I saw how your paper uses menace 
methods to further the English cause 
and of course hurt the German. I am 
referring to the “War as it is.” I won- 
der did the fellow who wrote the original 
and Sneddon really believe what they 
wrote? 
I am a German born American citizen 
and I consider myself like many thou- 


sand German born citizens, a gentleman 
who had honesty, justice and many other 
good qualities taught them in Germany, 
and, O, how it hurts to have your 
brothers and friends described as mur- 
derers, robbers and worse. 

I will not quarrel about the cause of 
the war and who is to be blamed for it; 
but one thing is certain that the Ger- 
man soldiers think they fight for a just 
cause just as well as the French and 
English. The German soldiers may be 
severe but they do not steal and wanton- 
ly mistreat the innocent as your article 
describes. 

You hardly could expect me or peo- 
ple like myself to subscribe to your 
Weekly under such circumstances. But 
I see your paper is English, and my 
words and evidently Wilson’s words to 
be neutral will have no avail. 

Yours truly, 
Joun W. Scumipt. 


Medical Freedom League 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 8, 1915. 

Mr. Norman Hapcoon, 
Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 

Dear Sir: 

N page five of Harper’s WEEKLY for 

January 2d you-print a slanderous 

statement about the National League 
for Medical Freedom, asserting it to be 
organized and conducted for the pur- 
pose of aiding patent medicine frauds. 
It is similar to a statement you your- 
self made editorially a year or so ago— 
a statement that was publicly disproved 
at the time. However, I am personally 
acquainted with both the officers and 
the work of this organization, and 
know it to be made up of doctors of all 
schools as well as believers in different 
systems of drugless healing. I also 
know that its only object is to pre- 
serve the constitutional right of Amer- 
ican citizens to have the practitioners 
and methods of treatment of their own 
choice, and that, in spite of the fact 
that probably a majority of its members 
do not believe in the use of drugs of any 
sort, the League has never fought san- 
itary measures or any system of treat- 
ment. It has opposed only medical 
despotism, advocated by a few political 
doctors. I can state all this from per- 
sonal knowledge, and you should know it 
as well. 

If you believe in medical despotism 
or oligarchy, no one has a right to ques- 
tion your perfect right to advocate it, 
any more than anyone can reasonably 
question Senator Penrose’s right to ad- 
vocate economic oligarchy. But no one, 
least of all an editor, has any right to 
print known misstatements of fact. I 
therefore hope you will correct this one. 

Do not think I am pleading for the 
National League for Medical Freedom. 
That organization is strong enough and 
its aims are well enough known for it 
to be proof against slanders. But I 
want to see Harper’s WEEKLY main- 
tain a reputation for truthfulness in 
which I have hitherto trusted. As it 


happened, an issue of fact arose the very ' 





Committee of Mercy 


Honorary Present: Senator Elihu 
Root. Vicr Preswents: Ex-President 
Charles W. Eliot of Harvard Univer- 
sity; Mrs. J. Borden Harriman, Federal 
Industrial Relations Commission; Hon. 
John Purroy Mitchel, Mayor of New 
York. Vice PresipeNT AND CHAIRMAN 
oF ExecuTIve CoMMITTEE: Miss Kathe- 
rine B. Davis, Commissioner of Correc- 
tions, New York. Executive Secretary: 
John Craig Hammond. Secretary: W. 
H. Hamilton. CHatrMAN oF SratTEs 
Committee: Norman Hapgood. Cwatr- 
MAN OF PvuBLiciry CoMMITTEE: John 
Moffat. CHAIRMAN oF FINANCE Com- 
MITTEE: Frederick H. Allen. Treas- 
URER: August Belmont. 


Are you doing your part 


to help the women and children who 
are paying in suffering and misery 
for the terrible World War despoil- 
ing Europe? The response has been 
generous, but most people do not 
realize the gravity of the situation. 
The time has come when the problem 
of feeding and clothing the destitute 
millions of innocent sufferers in Bel- 
gium, Poland, Servia, and other 
areas devastated by the war, must 
engage each man, woman and child 
in the United States, unless America 
evades her peculiar duty and privi- 
lege and suffers the innocent to 
starve. 

The Committee of Mercy is in a 
unique position to receive and dis- 
tribute aid for these sufferers. It does 
not depend upon partisanship. It is 
neutral in the sense that it takes an 
equal interest in the innocent victims 
of the war in whatever country they 
may be. It enables anybody to say 
what group of suffering non-combat- 
ants he wants to help, and it enables 
others to follow the spirit of the Pres- 
ident’s policy in showing sympathy 
but not making distinctions. 

It puts special emphasis on the 
necessity of keeping American pub- 
lic opinion as spiritual and sympa- 
thetic as possible in order to do what 
we can to see that the settlement 
and reconstruction after the war are 
favorable as possible. 

It was formed largely by the am- 
bassadors from the warring coun- 
tries to the United States. It has the 
approval of the President of the 
United States. Its membership is 
such that its business methods can- 
not be doubted. 

If you have not done your part to 
help these suffering women and chil- 
dren, or even if you have already 
done a little and can spare a little 
more, send your contribution to 

AUGUST BELMONT, Treasurer 

200 Fifth Avenue, New York ~ 
And whether or not you can aid with 
money you can help by bringing 
home to your community the terrible 
distress of Europe’s innocents. State 
and local Committees“of Mercy are 
working in many communities. Do 
your part by telling us of the ener- 
getic and influential persons in your 
community who will work for the suf- 
fering women and children. And write 
of your own willingness to help to 


Committee of Mercy 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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week the above mentioned misstatement 
appeared. On page 22 of the same issue 
of your paper McGregor makes the 
statement that for the first time in many 
years the United States Navy has a full 
complement of enlisted men, whereas in 
Life for the same week, the editor states 
that the Navy is many thousand men 
(10,000 I think he says) short. Here is 
an issue, not of opinion, but of fact, 
and though my sympathies with the 
present administration would lead me to 
prefer the statement in Harper’s 
WEEKLY, of which I am a great admirer 
and regular reader—my knowledge that 
I have never seen a deliberate misstate- 
ment of fact in Life compels me to at- 
tach more value to its statement. I may 
be the only one who takes the trouble to 
write to you thus, but you may be sure 
many thousands more think as I do, and 
would be very sorry to lose all faith in 
your truthfulness. 
Yours truly, 
KENNETH B. ELLIMAN. 


Not Deserving 


San Francisco, Oct. 21, 1914. 
I ONCE was a subscriber to Harper’s 

WEEKLY (shortly after Mr. Hapgood 
assumed control) and I thought it a 
good, helpful literary asset of the coun- 
try. I have often thought of renewing 
my subscription, though I see the paper 
at the club each week. 

My forbears were German and I 
therefore may have in me latent pro- 
German prejudices, though I am aware 
of none. 

This is all preliminary to saying that 
in my opinion the time to subscribe to 
the WEEKLY is after the war is over. 
Mr. Hapgood is, far and away, the most 
intemperate and unfair writer on this 
saddest of subjects, that I have yet en- 
countered. 

Though an admirer and supporter of 
our greatest President he slashes to rib- 
bons the appeal for neutrality in person 
as in state. 

I think you do not now deserve new 
subscribers. 

Yours faithfully, 
ALEXANDER T. VOGELSANG. 


Unequivocal 


Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
T surprised me very much to see the 
insult to the Germans in this coun- 
try on the cover of your Xmas magazine 
and I think it a journalistic crime for 
you to try and blacken the fair name of 
Germany by having such a caricature in 
your paper. The German elements in 
the United States forms a very consid- 
erable part of our population and I 
know that each and all who saw the 
caricature will resent it; I for one will 
never have the Harper’s WEEKLY in my 

house again. 
Sincerely yours, 
Dr. MarGcaretT SELLMAN 

Monticello, N. Y. 


The Other Side 


Waupun, Wis., Sept. 8, 1914 

To the Editor of Harprer’s WEEKLY, 

New York,'N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

M a reader of your wortty peri- 
odical. Yorr articles about the war 
and its causes are partial. 
\ 


My German | 





i 


feeling was deeply provoked over the 
way you state things regarding German 
militarism. Why not write about Rus- 
sian despotism, English Johnnie Bullism, 
Servian barbarism. England certainly 
favors the existence of small nations 
just as much as a wolf favors lambs and 
does not like the company of a big dog. 
Can’t you see that Great Britain is again 
up to its old tricks of slandering for her 
first glorious act in warfare was the cut- 
ting of the cable. Stop for a minute and 
think! Why did they do that for? To 
continue doing more shamelessly what 
they have been doing these last 20 
years to sow discord between this land 
and Germany and to misrepresent the 
German cause. I have written this ar- 
ticle and beg you to use it so as to give 
the people a chance to judge after hear- 
ing the German side of the question: 


was the blowing up of the U. S. bat- 

tleship “Maine” the cause of the 
Spanish-American war? If so, the 
cause for war was a very poor one, for 
it has never been proven that the Span- 
ish ever blew up that ship. The cause 
for the Spanish war was of a different 
nature. Thus it is also the cause of the 
present European war.. Neither the 
assassination of the Austrian Archduke, 
nor the violation of Belgian neutrality 
are the real causes for this gigantic 
struggle. Germany and Austria knew 
that sooner or later such a catastrophe 
would happen. Why? Ever since 1871 
the French have been fire-eating. Not 
only in the comic journals, but in 
the substantial press has hatred of the 
Teutons been coddled and fomented. 
The French people have been continual- 
ly fed on the idea of “revenge,” upon 
its necessity and its possibility. Two 
widely circulated French brochures 
from the pen of a retired officer of their 
army described the ease with which 
French forces could strike Germany a 
stunning blow by way of neutral Luxem- 
burg. Germany and especially their 
peace-loving emperor have tried their 
best to bring about a better under- 


standing with their turbulent Westerf® 
neighbor, but in vain. Is there any 
wonder that this continual war-talk on 
the side of France did not leave the 
German people cold, that it placed in 
the foreground of national thought the 
possibility of another war with France. 
Would the U. S. in such a case not have 
done the very same thing? 

Americans wholly unfamiliar with 
European affairs have frequently criti- 
cized the hostility of the German peo- 
ple toward England. Yet for this there 
is a similiar sufficient reason. No one 
heard of this hostility until Edward 
VII began his malicious policy of iso- 
lation. The English glory in this policy; 
whose object was to encircle Germany 
with an armed host of enemies and thus 
to prevent her peaceful expansion in 
trade and commerce. Of what stuff 
would the German people be made if it 
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Handsome 


We Supply any 
House You Select 
from the LEWIS-Built 
House Book without 
bothering you with archi- 
tects, middlemen, lumber 





dealers and the hosts of other 
expensive, unnecessary people 
waiting to have ‘a finger in 
your pie.’’ 


LEWIS-Built 
Ready Cut Method 


means furnishing you accurate working 
plans, sawing and working the lumber to fit 
at the mills, then shipping direct to you with only 
one small profit to pay. Best grade of lumber 
obtainable—plaster, paint, hardware, plans and 


everything complete, saving you weeks of time and 


trouble. 


WITHOUT KNOTS! We absolutely 


stair work and sh 
Send for ~~ LEWIS.Built ha Book 
and learn the gospel of building economy. 





home of your own within your reach. 
brings the great book free. 


LEWIS MFG. CO., Dept.281 Bay City, Mich. 
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US SHOW YOU HOW 
the LEWIS Method Saves 
Money for Home Builders 


Send for our great free book of origi- 
nal bungalows, cottages and houses 
of every description, some as low 
as $248. Your house—the one 
you have dreamed of owning 
some day—is there at a price 
now within your reach. 
Now is the time to build, 
while labor is cheap; and 
this new way of pre- 
paring the 
house at 
the mills 
means 
the great- 
est saving 
in the his- 
tory of 
building. 
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PHOTOPLAYS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
PHOTOPLAYS WANTED—You can write them. 
We teach you. Free book, Ass’d M. P. Schools, 

669 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 
WRITERS—Get cash for Photoplays, Songs, 
Stories, etc. Write Photoplay Publishing Co. 
D 55, St. Louis, Mo. im 
WRITB Motion Picture Plays; $50 to $100 paid; 
Correspondence course unnecessary; details free. 
New Writers. 1000 Victoria Bldg., St. Louis. 
$50 TO $100 weekly writing moving picture plays. 
Send for free book, valuable information, special 
prize offer. Chicago Photoplaywright College, 
Box 278, S. U. Chicago. ad 
FREE TO YOU—A complete Course in Photoplay 
Writing. Send your name and address to The 
Enterprise Pub. Co., 1003 H. W. Morton Bldg., 
Chicago. 
WRITE PHOTO PLAYS—Get our Manual. It 
teaches you how to Write Scenarios and to 
Act in Motion Pictures. With it Free 10 Character 
Pictures descriptive of Scenes in Sample Scenario. 
Write for particulars. C. C. American Society of 
Motography, 323 W. 5th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 


SONGWRITING AND COMPOSING 


DON’T PUBLISH YOUR COMPOSITIONS before 

you have read my new 52-page booklet: ‘‘Manual 
of Songwriting, Composing and Publishing.’’ It 
will give you inestimable advice and save you 
money. Price 50c. Special introductory price, 25c. 
H.E. Bauer, Musical Director, 135 Bb. 34th st..N.Y. 
SONG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 

Needham Music Co.. D80. St. Louis, Mo. 
POETS—AUTHORS! Poems and_ stories are 

wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, H2, 
Hannibal, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
BUILD A $5000 BUSINESS in two years. Let 

us start you in the collection business. No 
eapital needed; big field. We teach secrets of 
collecting money; refer business to you. Write 


today for Free Pointers and new plan. American 
Collection Service, 642 State St., Detroit, Mich. 


ONE dollar starts you in business. Household 

article does one hour’s work in one minute. 
200 per cent to representatives. Send 25 cents 
for sample. One Minute Co., Rowland Building, 


Detroit, Mich. 
AGENTS 


I NEED Branch Managers for my _ world-wide 

mail-order business; operate from your own 
homes in spare time; no canvassing or peddling; 
big capital and experience not needed; you should 
make $50 weekly. C. A. Butler, Mgr., 176 Factor- 
fes Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 


$80 WEEKLY handling our ‘Talking Envelope”’ ; 
no canvassing; exclusive territory. Particulars 
for stamp. Mabel Grandon, Jackson, Mich. 


SALESMEN—WE WILL PAY YOU WELL. 

Hardenburg’s famous line of leather goods, 
diaries, and other advertising specialties; product 
of thirty years’ experience; easy sales, satisfied 
customers, big commissions; a serious offer for 
hustling salesmen; no canvassers. H. B. Harden- 
burg & Co., 83 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

































































KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


COON Hounds that get the game. Geo. Rice, 
Mammoth Spring, Ark. 7 

LITTER OF PURE LLEWELLINS; also 2 litters 
of English setter pups; pure 100 per cent stock. 

Write for prices and pedigree. The Elkwood Ken- 

nels, Ashland, Wis. 

EVERYTHING IN DOGS, BIRDS AND PETS— 
Low prices, ciculars free. Lamb’s Bird Store, 

Detroit, Mich., Dept 11. 

SCOTCH COLLIE—Of the best possible blood lines. 
We have puppies, grown dogs and_ brood 

matrons. The Airedale ‘Terrier is the greatest 

living dog. We have them. Send for large list. 

W. R. Watson, Box 708, Oakland, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 


w MoneyMaking Poultry 


























Our specialty. Leading varieties pure 
bred chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese. Prize 
——— Best Dog i ceee. Lowest prices. 
oldest farm. ne 30th Anniversary Catalog 
FREE. H. M. JONES CO., Box 71, Des Moines, Iowa; 


MOTORCYCLES—Your own price, all makes. 
Write for list. Hureck Motor & Cycle Co., 109 
N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
CHURCH and School Societies: Write For Free 
Simple plan to raise money. One raised $105 last 
month; another $98; several $75. United Stores 
Drug Company, 850 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
ADVERTISE in Barkley’s Magazine. 1c word. 
Barkley’s Magazine, Blairsville, Pa. 
CARDS Calling, Business or Professional Cards, 
35e for fifty, 50c a hundred. Write now! 
Hoffman Print Shop, Wooster, Ohio, 
1000 BOND CIRCULARS 3x6 $1. 500 Envelopes, 
letterheads, noteheads, statements $1. Cornell 
Printing Co., West Plains. Missouri. 
ADVERTISING Stickers, Inexpensive and Effec- 
tive advertising; a universal business help; 
splendid field for agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., 
Dept. H, 105 Pine St., St. Louis. 




















had not felt resentment, militant resent- 
ment, against this evil compact of a 
parcel of whipped competitors that were 
seeking to inhibit German genius and 
enterprise, not by fair competition, but 
by threat of arms? And now as far as 
Russia is concerned could Germany and 
especially Austria consider as other than 
hostile aggression the attempt of the 
Russian government to force the Pan- 
Slavonic wedge into Europe when all the 
vast areas of the Czar’s dominion were 
available for internal expansion and de- 
velopment? Americans should be fami- 
liar with the pacific character of the 
German. If he is anything, he is too 
good-natured and submissive. Only 
when he is attacked does the German 
show fight, and then look out! As it is 
with the individual, so it is with the 
German nation and her grossly misrep- 
resented. and slandered Kaiser. Al- 
though the empire felt its power and 
could have easily pushed on to greater 
conquest, yet it resumed the ways of 
peace. Germany kept peace for 44 years 
whilst nearly every one of the other 
great nations had their wars during this 
time. During the Morocco controversy 
a few years ago the peace-loving atti- 
tude of the German government was 
ridiculed by other nations as remarks 
like this show: “The German dog barks, 
but will not bite.” All that Germany 
has asked of its European neighbors 
was to be let alone; to be permitted to 
develop its newly discovered possibili- 
ties without aggression. That just wish 
has not been granted. French revenge, 
English jealousy did not shrink from the 
unholy alliance with the Cossack, Tar- 
tar and Japanese to crush Germany. 
The American people have been sys- 
tematically prejudiced against Germany 
and the cutting of the German cable 
is another proof that the fatherland has 
to fight not only against a host of en- 
emies, but also against a multitude of 
misrepresentations, false reports and 
common lies. One of these infamous 
misrepresentations is the statement: 
“The victory of Germany will mean 
permanent enthronement of the War 
God over all human affairs.” The con- 
trary will be the result. If Germany 
should succeed in breaking the evil 
bonds of her jealous rivals then she will 
be more democratic than even before. 
The Social democratic party who has 
shown herself so faithful to the father- 
land will exercise a greater influence than 
ever before and that influence will be 
for a greater democracy in the father- 
land. On the contrary England suppos- 
edly fighting German militarism by en- 
gaging the despotic Russian government 
and eagerly waiting that the blood- 
thirsty Slav hordes should overrun civi- 
lized Germany is only hypocritically 
veiling her real cause for this war. Can 
any fair minded American conceive of 
the absurdity that some other nation 
should fight us in order to have us 
change the form of our government. 
Did Germany care whether France re- 








GOLDFISH—Rare specimens, artistic aquariums, 
snails, plants. Catalog free. Pioneer Goldfish 

Springs, Racine. Wis. 

CAN YOU INVENT? [Let us sell your inventions 
for cash. Adam Fisher. D80. St. Louis. Mo. 

INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 

F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 125 B. 23rd St., 

New York City. 








SCHOOLS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
KEEWATIN ACADEMY—Winter Home in Florida. 

Individual instruction. Address Box 1, Prairie 
du Chien. Wis. 














MAKE Big Money opening Safes and Setting 
Combinations. 
Angeles, Cal. 


Wayne Strong, Bex 1430, Los 





I CAN MAKE A GOOD PENMAN OF YOU AT 
home in spare time. Write for my free journal. 
F. B. Courtney, Box H 492, Detroit, Mich. 


mained an empire or formed republic in 
1870? If Germany in her perilous geo- 
graphical situation sees fit to maintain 
a strong army, that is Germany’s, not 
England’s business. When a nation like 
Germany, from the Kaiser to the lowest 
workman rises like one man to defend 
herself against the attack of jealous 
powers there must be some specific just 
cause for such unanimous enthusiasm. 
This war will be judged by history in 
years to come after the passions have 
subsided and man has forgotten the in- 
tense feeling that now controls him. 
Then truth and justice which may have 
been discarded for a while will come to 
light again. 
Yours sincerely, 
Wo. STACHLING. 








MANILA CIGARS—Direct from factory to smoker 

at wholesale price. 100 cigars, from $3.00 to 
$7.00. By registered parcel post, U. 8S. Internal 
Revenue Stamps affixed, all duties paid. If not 
pleased we will return money and you keep the 
cigars. Write for catalogue. Pattingell, Martin & 


Co., Lucena, Philippine Islands. 
OF BRAINS 


6071é3. AGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 


PINE INN 
Carmel-by-the-Sea 


Monterey County California 
Finest Winter Climate in the World. Autos, 
Motor Launch, Tennis. Rates $2.00 to $4.00 a 
day, American Plan. Hotel and Cottages. Ad- 


dress for Reservations 
G. W. CREASER, Prop, 











Try It FREE 
World Famous 






Oliver Typewriter 
Don’t pay rent; don’t buy 
a ‘‘blind,’’ out-of-date type- 
writer. Own this genuine 
Oliver Visible for only 13¢ 
a day. No agents; you make 
this extra profit. Free trial. 
Write for facts and price. 

writers Distrib. Syndicate, 166-16A N. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago 








The ART of PHOTOPLAY WRITING 
By CATHERINE CARR 
Scenario Editor the Kinetophote Co. 
THE BEST -BOOF OF = ON 


Gives model Scenarios, etc. Tells all the 
Photoplaywright needs to know. Price $1.25, 
postpaid. 

THE HANNIS JORDAN CO., Publishers 
82 Union Square, East New York City 











6 % 
North Dakota 


Farm Mortgages 


Security behind Farm Mort- 
gages never changes or de- 
preciates, while other securities 
vary and at present are of 
uncertain value. 

My 33 years’ residerce, and 31 
years’ banking and _ selling 
Farm Mortgages, without the 
loss of a dollar interest or 
principal, make them every- 
thing desirable for the invest- 
ment of Trust Funds and the 
careful investor. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Lisbon, North Dakota 
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